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SABBATH REFORM 


Conducted by Rev. A. H. Lewis, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Sabbath Tract Society. 


Sunday Legislation Promotes Holidayism. 


Sunday legislation has been a prominent 
and powerful influence in the establishment 
of Sunday observance. The anti-spiritual 
influence of such legislation appears in 
every century of Christian history, although 
some periods have been less anti-spiritual 
than others. Because of these persistent 
anti-spiritual elements, and because the en- 
forcement or non-enforcement of modern 
Sunday laws is the leading issue in what is 
now called “Sabbath Reform,” the nature, 
origin and philosophy of such legislation 
become vital considerations when _ spir- 
itual and religious Sabbathism is sought. 
Let it be kept in mind that, philosophically 
and practically, Sabbath observance and 
Sabbathism are always fundamentally re- 
ligious issues, arising from man’s spiritual 
relations with God, in Eternity, and Time. 
The central issues involved in the Sabbath 
are religious, not civil; spiritual, not ma- 
terial. Sunday legislation hinders spiritual 
and religious Sabbathism, 

A most persistent anti-spiritual influence 
in Christian history was introduced early in 
the fourth century, when Christianity was 
made the state religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. Under Paganism, religion was a de- 
partment of the government. Civil law, 
promulgated by the Emperor—who was 
worshiped while living and deified after 
death—determined what should be deemed 
religious, what actions and _ transactions 
should be obligatory on the people as legally 
religious duties. Religion was not held to 
be the product of personal faith and per- 
sonal experience. It had nothing to do 
with spiritual relations between men and 
God. It was based on certain contracts be- 
tween the Empire and the gods. This idea 
of religion was much below the standards 
of Jewish monotheism and far inferior to 
the standard fixed by Christ’s interpreta- 


tion of monotheism and the Scriptures. 
Purity of character, godliness, conversion 
and consecration as we conceive of them, 
had no meaning in the Pagan system. 

The life and teacHings of Jesus gave 
birth to Christianity as a pre-eminently 
spiritual religion. He cut loose from polit- 
ical theocracy, and insisted that the “King- 
dom of Heaven” must be kept from reli- 
ance on human governments, and from en- 
tangling alliances with them. He avoided 
even the shadow of complicity with the rev- 
olutionary features of Jewish Messianism, 
and went to his death, allowing his follow- 
ers to make no demonstration in his behalf. 
Put up thy sword, for my kingdom is not 
of this world, were his precepts, often re- 
peated and absolutely enforced. This non- 
political and supremely spiritual nature of 
Christianity, according to its founder, was 
the radical difference between it and all 
other religious systems. When _ infant 
Christianity was clothed in Pagan garb, as 
a state religion, its spiritual development 
was strangled almost unto death. Political 
advancement, social prestige and worldly 
honor were gained, but moral purity, re- 
ligious ‘faith, and spiritual unfolding were 
lost in a corresponding degree. Even the 
puissant Roman Empire could not have de- 
graded Christianity thus if it had not been 
already weakened and perverted by gnostic 
philosophy and non-spiritual interpretations 
of the Bible, as shown in. the preceding 
chapter. The inherent spiritual character 
of the Eternal Verities that Christ infolded 
in the establishment of Christianity was all 
that saved it from the anti-spiritual influ- 
ences which culminated when it became a 
state church of the Roman Empire. 
CONSTANTINE AND THE BEGINNING OF LEG- 

ISLATION. 

The fourth century opens a new era in 

the history of the church and of the Sab- 
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bath question. In the West, through a 
union of church and state, the disastrous 
work of civil legislation concerning ree 
ion begins. Constantine the Great is the 
representative man during the first quarter 
of the century. At the death of his father, 
in the year 306, he became an associate 


ruler in the Roman Empire, and gained full | 


power in the year 323. He died at Con- 
stantinople A. D. 337. Constantine first be- 
gan to favor Christianity as an element of 
social and political power. He shrewdly 
seized upon it as the most vigorous element 
in the decaying Empire. He neither appre- 
ciated nor loved the truth for its own sake. 
A modern historian speaks of him in these 
words: 


He reasoned, as Eusebius reports from his 
own mouth, in the following manner: “My father 
revered the Christian God, and uniformly pros- 
pered, while the emperors who worshiped the 
heathen gods died a miserable death; therefore, 
that I may enjoy a happy life and reign, I will 
imitate the example of my father and join my- 
self to the cause of the Christians who are grow- 
ing daily, while the heathen are diminishing.” 
This low utilitarian consideration weighed heav- 
ily in the mind of an ambitious captain, who 
looked forward to the highest seat of power 
within the gift of his age. (Philip Schaff 
Church History, Vol. 3, p. 19.) 


Dr. Schaff says again: 


He was distinguished by that genuine political 
wisdom, which, putting itself at the head of the 
age, clearly saw that idolatry had outlived itself 
in the Roman Empire, and that Christianity alone 
could breathe new vigor into it, and furnish it 
moral support. Rees: 

But with the political, he united also a re- 
ligious motive, not clear and deep, indeed, yet 
honest and strongly infused with the supersti- 
tious disposition to judge of a religion by its 
outward success, and to ascribe a magical vir- 
tue to signs and ceremonies. Constantine 
adopted Christianity first as a superstition, and 
put it by the side of his heathen superstition, till, 
finally, in his conviction, the Christian vanquished 
the Pagan, though without itself developing 
into a pure and enlightened faith. 

At first, Constantine, like his father, in the 
spirit of the Neo-Platonic syncretism of dying 
heathendom, reverenced all the gods as mysteri- 
ous powers; especially Apollo, the god of the 
sun, to whom, in the year 308, he presented 
munificent gifts. Nay, so late as the year 321, 
he enjoined regular consultation of the sooth- 
Sayers in public misfortunes, according to an- 
cient heathen usages; even later, he placed his 
new residence, Byzantium, under the protection 
of the god of the Martyrs, and the heathen god- 
dess of Fortune, and down to the end of his life, 
he retained the title and the dignity of a Ponti- 
fex Maximus, or high priest of the heathen 


hierarchy. With his every victory over 
his Pagan rivals, Galerius, Maxentius, and Licin- 
ius, his personal leaning to Christianity, and his 
confidence in the magic power of the sign of 
the cross increased; yet he did not formally re- 
nounce heathenism, and did not receive baptism 
until, in 337, he was laid upon the bed of death. 

ee He was far from being so pure and 
so venerable as Eusebius, blinded by his favor 
to the church, depicts him in his bombastic and 
almost dishonestly eulogistic biography, with the 
evident intention of setting him up as model for 
all future Christian princes. It must with all 
regret be conceded, that his progress in the 
knowledge of Christianity was not a progress in 
the practice of its virtues. His love of display 
and his prodigality, his. suspiciousness and his 
despotism, increased with his power. | , 

The very brightest period of his reign is 
stained with gross crimes, which even the spirit 
of the age, and the policy of an absolute mon- 
arch, can not excuse. After having reached, 
upon the bloody path of war, the goal of his 
ambition, the sole possession of the Empire; yea, 
in the very year in which he summoned the great 
council of Nicza, he ordered the execution of 
his conquered rival and brother-in-law, Licin- 
ius, in breach of a solemn promise of mercy 
(324). Not satisfied with this, he caused, soon 
afterward, from political suspicion, the death 
of the young Licinius, his nephew, a boy of 
hardly eleven years. But the worst of all is 
the murder of his eldest son, Crispus, in 326, 
who had incurred suspicion of political con- 
spiracy, and of adulterous and incestuous pur- 
poses toward his step-mother, Fausta, but is 
generally regarded as innocent. . . . 

At all events, Christianity did not produce in 

Constantine a thorough moral transformation. 
He was concerned more to advance the outward 
social position of the Christian religion, than 
to further its inward mission. He was praised 
and censured in turn by the Christians and Pa- 
gans, the Orthodox and the Arians, as they suc- 
cessively experienced his favor or dislike. 
. When, at last, on his death bed he sub- 
mitted to baptism, with the remark, “Now let 
us cast.away all duplicity,’ he honestly admitted 
the conflict of two antagonistic principles which 
swayed his private character and public life. 
(Church History, Vol. 3, pp. 13-18.) 


Uhlhorn says of him: 


At the beginning of A. D, 312, he seemed, to 
say the least. cool and non-committal. He had 
issued the edict of Galerius, and the orders con- 
cerning its execution which, as we have seen, 
were but little favorable to Christianity. He 
was no doubt even then a Monotheist. but the 
one God whom he worshiped was rather the 
sun god, the “Unconquered Sun” than the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ. But at the be- 
ginning of A. D. 313 he issued the edict of 
Milan, which was extraordinarily favorable to 
the Christians, and took the first decisive steps 
towards raising Christianity to the position of 
a dominant religion. (Conflict Between Hea- 
thenism and Christianity, p. 427.) 


Knowing thus the character and ante- 
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cedents of the man, the reader is better 
prepared:!to judge concerning the motives 
which led to the passage of his “Sunday 
Edict,” the first act of legislation which 
directly affected the Sabbath question, The 
edict runs as follows: 


Wet alle eyadees 
all tradesmen, rest 
day of the Sun. But let those dwelling 
in the country freely and with full liberty 
attend to the culture of their fields; since it 
frequently happens, that no other day is so fit 
for the sowing of grain, or the planting of 
vines; hence the favorable time should not ‘be 
allowed to pass, lest the provisions of heaven 
beslosty (Codejustiamleedint 12, 2°32") 


and all and 


venerable 


city people, 
upon the 


This was issued on the seventh of March, 
A. D. 321. In June of the same year it was 
modified so as to allow the manumission of 
slaves on the Sunday. The reader will 
notice that this edict makes no reference to 
the day as a Sabbath, as the Lord’s-day or 
as in any way connected with Christianity. 
Neither is it an edict addressed to Chris- 
tians. Nor is the idea of any moral obliga- 
tion or Christian duty found in it. It is 
merely the edict of a heathen emperor, ad- 
dressed to all his subjects, Christian and 
heathen, who dwelt in cities, and were 
tradesmen, or officers of justice, to refrain 
from their business on the “venerable day” 
of the god whom he most adored, and to 
whom he loved in his pride to be compared. 
There are three distinct lines of argument 
which prove that this edict was a Pagan 
rather than a Christian document. 

1. The language used. It speaks of the 
day only as the “venerable day of the Sun,” 
a title purely heathen. It does not even 
hint at any connection between the day and 
Christianity, or the practices of Christians. 

2. Similar laws concerning many other 
heathen festivals were common. Joseph 
Bingham bears the following testimony 
when speaking of the edict under considera- 
tion: 


This was the same respect as the old Roman 
laws had paid to their feriae, or festivals, in 
times of idolatry and superstition. Now, 
as the old Roman laws exempted the festivals 
of the heathen from all juridical business, and 
suspended all processes and pleadings, except in 
the fore-mentioned case, so Constantine or- 
dered that the same honor and respect should 
be paid to the Lord’s-day, that it should be a 
day of perfect vacation from all prosecutions, 
and pleadings, and business of the law, except 
where any case of great necessity or charity re- 
quired a juridical process and public transac- 


tion. (Antiquities of the Christian Church, 


Book 20, chap. 2, sec. 2.) 


Bingham states here clearly the fact that 
such prohibitions were made by the Ro- 
man laws in favor of their festivals, but 
adds, incorrectly, that Constantine made 
the same in favor of the Lord’s-day; for 
we have seen that it was not the Lord’s- 
day, but the “venerable day of the Sun,” 
which the edict mentions; and it is impos- 
sible to suppose that a law made by a Chris- 
tian prince in favor of a Christian institu- 
tion should not in any way mention that 
institution, or hint that the law was de- 
signed to apply to it. 

Millman corroborates this idea as fol- 
lows: 


The earlier laws of Constantine, though in 
their effect favorable to Christianity, claimed 
some deference, as it were, to the ancient re- 
ligion, in the ambiguity of their language and 
the cautious terms in which they interfered with 
Paganism. The rescript commanding the cele- 
bration of the Christian Sabbath, bears no al- 
lusion to its peculiar sanctity as a Christian in- 
stitution. It is the day of the sun which is to 
be observed by the general veneration; the courts 
were to be closed, and the noise and tumult of 
public business and legal litigation were no long- 
er to violate the repose of the sacred day. But 
the believer in the new Paganism, of which the 
solar worship was the characteristic, might ac- 
duiesce without scruple, in the sanctity of the 
first day of the week, (History of Christianity, 
Book 3, chap. I.) 


In chapter four of the same book Muill- 
man says: 


The rescript, indeed, fors the religious observ- 
ance of the Sunday, which enjoined the suspen- 
sion of all public business and private labor, 
except that of agriculture, was enacted, accord- 
ing to the apparent terms of the decree, for the 
whole Roman Empire. Yet, unless we. had 
direct proof that the decree set forth the Chris- 
tian reason for the sanctity of the day, it may 
be doubted whether the act would not be re- 
ceived by the greater part of the empire as 
merely adding one more festival to the fasti of 
the empire, as proceeding entirely from the will 
of the emperor, or even erounded on his au- 
thority as supreme pontiff, by which he had the 
plenary power of appointing holy days. In fact, 
as we have before observed, the day of the sun 
would be willingly hallowed by almost all the 
Pagan world, especially that part which had 
admitted any tendency toward the Oriental the- 
ology. 


Stronger still is the testimony of an Eng- 
lish Barrister, Edward V. Neale. These 
are his words: 


That the division of days into juridici, et fer- 
iati, judicial and non-judicial did not arise out 
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of the modes of thought peculiar to the Chris- 
tian world must be known to every classical 
scholar. Before the age of Augustus, the num- 
ber of days upon which, out of reverence to the 
gods to whom they were consecrated, no trials 
could take place at Rome, had become a re- 
source upon which a wealthy criminal could 
speculate as a means of evading justice; and 
Suetonius enumerates among the praiseworthy 
acts of that emperor, the cutting off from the 
number, thirty days, in order that crime might 
not' go unpunished nor business be impeded. 
(Feasts and Feasts, p. 6.) 


After enumerating certain kinds of busi- 
‘ness which were allowed under these gen- 
eral laws, Mr. Neale adds, “Such was the 
state of the laws with respect to judicial 
proceedings while the empire was. still 
heathen.” Concerning the suspension of 
labor, we learn from the same author that: 


The practice of abstaining from various sorts 
of labor upon days consecrated by religious ob- 
servance, like that of suspending at such sea- 
sons judicial proceedings, was familiar to the 
Roman world before the introduction of Chris- 
tian ideas. Virgil enumerates the rural labors, 
which might on festal days be carried on, with- 
out entrenching upon the prohibitions of re- 
ligion and right; and the enumeration shows 
that many works were considered as forbidden. 
Thus it appears that it was permitted to clean 
out the channels of an old water course, but not 
to make a new one; to wash the herd or flock, 
if such washing was needful for their health, 
but not otherwise; to guard the crop from in- 
jury by setting snares for birds, or fencing in 
the grain; and, to burn unproductive thorns. 
(Feasts and Fasts, p. 86, et. seq.) 


These facts show how the heathen train- 
ing and belief of Constantine gave birth to 
the Sunday edict. That he was a heathen 
is also attested by the fact that the edict of 
the 7th of March, 321, in favor of Sunday, 
was followed by another, published the 
next day, which was so purely heathen that 
no doubt can be entertained as to the char- 
acter of the man who was the author of 
both edicts. (See Rose’s Ind. of Dates, p. 
380, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, etc.) The edict of March 8th 
commanded that in case of public calamity, 
like the striking of the imperial palace or 
public buildings by lightning, the heathen 
ceremonies for propitiating the gods were 
to be performed, and the meaning of the 
calamity should be sought from the harus- 
pices. The haruspices were soothsayers, 
who gave their answers from watching the 


movements of the entrails of slain beasts, 


and the smoke from burning certain por- 
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tions. This was a_ proceeding purely 
heathen, and no Christian prince could have 
made such a law. There is an evident con- 
nection between the two edicts, as we shall 
see when we remember that Apollo, who 
was honored as the god of the sun, was the 
patron deity of these soothsayers. He was 
also the patron deity of Constantine, and 
the one to whom he, in his pride, loved to 
be compared. Thus the Sunday edict, 
from its associations as well as its language, 
is shown to be the emanation of a heathen, 
and not a Christian, religion. Remember, 
too, that at least nine years later than this 
Constantine placed his new residence at 
Byzantium under the protection of the 
heathen goddess of Fortune; that he never 
gave up the title of high priest of the hea- 
then religion; that he did not formally em- 
brace Christianity, and submit to baptism 
until he lay upon his death bed, sixteen 
years later; and you cannot fail to see that 
whatever he did to favor Christianity, and 
whatever claims he made to conversion 
were the outgrowth of a shrewd policy 
rather than of a converted heart. And . 
when the impartial historian can say of 
him, ‘The very brightest period of his reign 
is stained with crimes, which even the spirit 
of the age and the policy of an absolute 
monarch cannot excuse,” (Schaff) we can- 
not well claim him as a Christian prince. 

If he made any general laws against hea- 
thenism, they were never executed; for it 
was not suppressed in the empire by law 
until A, D. 390—seventy-nine years after 
his Sunday edict, and fifty-three years after 
his death. (See Gibbon, Vol. 3, chap. 28, 
Decline and Fall of Roman Empire.) The 
few abuses against which he enacted laws 
were those which had been condemned be- 
fore by the laws of the heathen rulers who 
had preceded him, such as the obscene mid- 
night orgies, etc. Millman speaks as fol- 
lows on this point: 


If it be difficult to determine the extent to 
which Constantine proceeded in the establish- 
ment of Christianity, it is even more perplexing 
to estimate how far he exerted the imperial au- 
thority in the abolition of Paganism. Ps 
The Pagan writers, who are not scrupulous in 
their charges against the memory of Constan- 
tine, and dwell with bitter resentment on all his 
overt acts of hostility to the ancient religion, do 
not accuse him of these direct encroachments 
on Paganism. Neither Julian nor Zosimus lay 
this to his charge. Libanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed 
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during his reign, and that Paganism remained 
unchanged. Though Constantine advanced many 
Christians to offices of trust, and no doubt many 
who were ambitious of. such offices conformed 
to the religion of the emperor, probably most of 
the high dignities of the state were held by the 
Pagans. . . In the capitol there can be but 
little doubt that sacrifices were offered in the 
name of the senate and the people of Rome till 
a much later period. (Historical Commentaries, 
Book 4, chap. 4.) 


The whole matter is tersely told by a late 
English writer, who, speaking of the time 
of the Sunday edict, says: 


At a later period, carried away by the current 
of opinion, he declared himself a convert to the 
church. Christianity then, or what he was 
pleased to call by that name, became the law of 
the land, and the edict of A. D. 321, being un- 
revoked, was enforced as a Christian ordinance. 
(Sunday and the Mosaic Sabbath, p. 4.) 


The following words of the learned Nie- 
buhr, in his lectures on Roman history, as 
quoted by Stanley, are to the same effect: 


Many judge of Constantine by too severe a 
standard, because they regard him as a Chris- 
tian; but I cannot look upon him in that light. 
The religion which he had in his head must 
have been a strange jumble indeed. . He 
was a superstitious man, and mixed up his Chris- 
tian religion with all kinds of absurd and super- 
stitious opinions. When certain Oriental writers 
call him equal to the Apostles, they do not 
know what they are saying; and to speak of 
him as a saint is a profanation: of the word. 
(History of the Eastern Church, p. 202.) 


It is a curious and little-known fact that 
markets were expressly appointed by Con- 
stantine to be held on Sunday. This we 
learn from an inscription on a Slavonian 
bath rebuilt by him, published in Gruter’s 
Inscriptions—antiquae totius Orbis Romani, 
CLXIV. 2. It is there recorded of the em- 
peror that “provisione pietatis suze nundi- 
nas dies solis perpeti anno constituit,” “by 
a pious provision he appointed markets to 
be held on Sunday throughout the year.” 
His pious object doubtless was to promote 


the attendance of the country people at, 


churches in towns. “Thus,” says Charles 
Julius Hare, “Constantine was the author 
of the practice of holding markets on Sun- 
day, which, in many parts of Europe, pre- 
vailed above a thousand years after, though 
Charlemagne issued a special law (cap. 
CXL.) abainst it.” (Philological Museum,i., 
30.) In “Scotland, this practice was first 
forbidden on holy days by an Act of James 
IV., in 1503, and on Sundays in particular 


IOI 


by one of James VI., in 1579. (Robert Cox, 
Sabbath Literature, Vol. 1, p. 359.) 

Before dismissing the question of Con- 
stantine’s legislation, it is pertinent to add 
that the theory of civil legislation in religi- 
ous matters is radically opposed to the 
spirit of the Christianity of Christ and the 
Apostles: Christ taught emphatically: 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” Pa- 
ganism made the emperor Pontifex Mavxi- 
mus in matters of religion, Constantine 
held this title as great high priest of the 
Pagan State Church to the day of his 
death. When, therefore, he determined to 
adopt Christianity as a state religion, he 
naturally assumed, according to his Pagan 
theories, that he was the head of the church, 
and was at liberty to legislate as he would. 
The Sunday was sacred to his Patron Deity, 
the conquering and unconquered Sun. It 
was therefore a stroke of political sagacity, 
quite in keeping with Constantine’s charac- 
ter, to issue the edict he did, Pagan in its 
terms and spirit, and yet applicable to ail 
parties in his empire. This legislation was 
the beginning of weakness and rin in the 
history of the church and ‘ts relations to 
the civil power. 

This somewhat extended view of the or- 
igin and. genius of Sunday legislation has 
double value at this time, because of the 
prominence now accorded to civil law in 
connection with Sunday. At a time when 
spiritual Sabbathism is at so low an ebb, 
it is most important that Christians under- 
stand what influence prevents higher con- 
ceptions of Sabbath observance in connec 
tion with Sunday. Sunday legislation. sets 
a low human standard of action that drives 
the sense of religious obligation and of spir- 
itual development out of consideration. Re- 
ligious and spiritual conceptions in connec- 
tion with the observance of Sunday have 
never appeared unless something has been 
added to the original Pagan basis on which 
Sunday legislation began. These facts 
prove that some obligation higher than that 
which can be carried by civil legislation 
must find place in the hearts of men before 
spiritual Sabbath observance can be secur- 
ed. 

Happiness is the union of ourselves with 
God.—Pascal. 
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GERMAN SEVENTH-DAY BAPTISTS 


Prepared by Corliss F. Randolph 
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THE EPHRATA CLOISTER IN THE YEAR I9QOO, 


A competent historian has recently de- 
clared that of all the interesting factors in 
the history of the state of Pennsylvania, 
none exceeds that of the Ephrata Commun- 
ity in Lancaster County. This community 
with its celebrated cloister has long been a 
favorite theme with historians, theologians, 
university professors, and writers of cur- 
rent literature. For a century and a hilt 
it continued a baffling mystery to the Old 
and New World alike. It became the Mec- 
ca of a throng of the curious, as well as 
of the serious student and the professor of 
the European university; and it is only 
within a very few years that the tangled 
threads of this puzzling maze have begun 
to be unwound. The adequate treatment 
which the subject is receiving shows how 
little was really known hitherto about this 
celebrated people, and even now some of 


its more interesting and important features 
are as deeply shrouded in obscurity as ever. 

The Ephrata Community, composed of 
German Seventh-day Baptists, dates from 
about the year 1725, and was the lineal de- 
scendant, on one side, of a mystical order 
that flourished some three decades before 
on the banks of the Wissahickon, on the 
Ridge in Germantown, Pennsylvania. In 
the last analysis, it was the legitimate out- 
come of the intense religious movement 
which continued to convulse Central 
Europe for nearly two hundred years after 
the death of Martin Luther and Ulrich 
Zwingli. 

According to Sachse, it was a member of 
the mystical order on the Wissahickon, 
Heinrich Bernhard Koster by name, who 
baptized William Davis and his associates 
and thus made it possible for them to or- 
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GENERAL 
View looking from Meadow toward Zion Hill. 


VIEW 


ganize themselves into the Pennepek Sev- 
enth-day Baptist Church, the first of its 
order in the vicinity of Philadelphia. Kos- 
ter and his associates on the Wissahickon 


observed the 
seventh day 


as the Sab- 
Datheaw d 
min ¢led 
freely with 
the Penne- 
pek and oth- 
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EPHRATA. 
View from Zion Hill. 


Baptists, although Koster reached a point 
in his religious experience where he felt that 
he would have to become one or flee the 
country. 


He chose the latter horn of the 
dilemma 
and return- 
ed to Ger- 
many for 
the remain- 
der of his 
life. 

The Eph- 
rata Com- 
munity mav 
be roughly 
divided into 
two classes 
—the Soli- 
tary, or Re- 
cluse,. and 
the House- 
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AN ANCIENT EPHRATA CABIN. 
Now demolished. Said to be the one mn which Rev. Peter Miller 
translated the Declaration of Independence. 
holder. The Solitary included both in its external symbolism was strikingly odd 
men and women, all of whom were and peculiar, that has attracted the atten- 
mystics. The Community, as a whole, tion of practically every writer before 
was the direct off-shoot of the Dun- Sachse. It was easy to seize upon and 
kards, or German Baptist Brethren, write of the 
-who were consistent enough in their in- ¢o pointed cowl, ° 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures to the flowing, 
observe the Sabbath of the engirdled mo- 
Bible. To these simple ten- nastic robe, 
ets of faith and practice, the and the as- 
Solitary added a certain ele- cetic manner 
ment of mys- } of their com- 
ticism, in the munal life. 
hope of at- But all that 
taining a lay beneath 
greater de- thve® *surtace 
gree of spirit- —their deep- 
ual perfection eretlitess the 
than they 
might oiher- 
wise reach. 
Now. it is *J 
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SS ranean cur- 
‘ rents of their 


‘spiritual ex- 
that very ele- 


istence, and 
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ultimate pur- 
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pose of life—these were all unobserved and 
passed by. 

The fact, moreover, that they were mys- 
tics is in itself no disgrace. The great 
prophets of the world have all been mystics. 
Jonathan Edwards, who was the great 
apostle of 
Calvinism 
in America, 
ied mi ay. 
fairly be 
called the #Ahye 
father of fake 
that school 
of theology 
in this coun- 
ealecyey Wide s 
himselfa 
TVS. te Ot 
such complexity of character and conduct 
as to be the despair of all his biog- 
raphers, The Wesleys were mystics, Roger 
Williams was a. mystic, Channing and 
Emerson were both mystics. They all dif- 
fer in degree and manner of expression of 


MAIN BUILDING OF THE SNOWHILI, INSTITUTION. 
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their mysticism, not in kind. In short, the 
man who is not considerable of a mystic, 
has reached a level but little above that of 
the mere brute. 

The career of any body of people, be it 
church, state, or other organization, no less 
than that of 
the individ- 
ual, must be 
judged by 
what they 
have accom- 
plished. The 
test of their 
religion isits 
@ refining in- 
® fluence, and 

the sincerity 

of its pur- 
pose. To that end it is pertinent to 
inquire, first of all, what contributions 
the German Seventh-day Baptists of 
the Ephrata Community made for the 
good and uplifting of society, whether 
church or state, public or private, pro- 
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Before the organization of the 
Ephrata Community, the church 
at Westerly, Rhode Island, had 
sent a delegation to visit and con- 
sult with the Solitary on the 
Wissahickon touching certain 
matters of church government 
and discipline. About the year 
1743, the Ephrata Community 
sent a delegation upon a pilgrim- 
age to New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. It was upon 
this pilgrimage that the Shrews- 
bury Church is said to have been 
organized in New Jersey. The 
churches at Westerly and New- 
port in Rhode Island were visit- 
ed. Rev. Peter Miller, one of 
the pilgrims, preached at some of 
these points and probably at all 


Rey. Peter Miller was a grad- 
uate of the University of Heidel- 
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fessional or industrial, spiritual or material. 


As preliminary to a statement of wider 
scope, it should be observed that the Eph- 
rata Community was dominated by the 
order of the Solitary, wherein was to be 
found, for the most part, its culture and re- 
finement, and likewise its material and spir- 
itual life. Their attitude toward their Eng- 
lish-speaking Seventh-day Baptist brethren 
was uniformly cordial and helpful. They 
mingled and co-operated freely with the 
churches and settlements of the latter with- 
in reasonable distance. On special occa- 
sions, each attended and participated in the 
religious services of the other. 


accomplished linguist. He spoke 
classical Latin as freely as his 
native German tongue, and was 
familiar with practically all of 
the modern European languages. 
His education included extensive 
courses in both law and theology. 


When the Continental Con- 
gress sought for a suitable man 
to carry on its diplomatic cor- 
respondence with the govern- 
ments of Europe—a man who 
was not only a competent lin- 
guist, but one of whose loyalty 
to the Colonial Government 
there could be no shadow of a 
doubt, it was Rev. Peter Miller of Ephrata 
who was selected. It was likewise his hand 
that translated the Declaration of American 
Independence into the languages of seven 
European governments. All this work was 
accepted by Peter Miller with the distinct 
understanding that he should have no re- 
muneration for it. 

Johann Conrad Weiser, another member 
of the Ephrata Community, was the official 
Indian interpreter of the Province, and on 
the occasion of the convention at Lancaster 
of the governments of the three provinces 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
with the representatives of the Six Nations 
of Indians, when the treaty was made 
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JOHN CONRAD WEISER. 


whereby the latter relinquished all claim 
to practically all the country lying east of 
the Ohio River, Weiser was the medium of 
communication between the white members 
of the council and the Indians. 

The Ephrata Community established a 
Sabbath school long years before Robert 
Raikes organized his famous Sunday school. 
At Ephrata was also conducted a classical 
academy, which was patronized by the aris- 


tocratic families of Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. The thoroughness with which La- 
tin was taught in that school is probably not 
surpassed, if indeed it be equalled, in any 
academy of the present day in this country. 

At Ephrata was established a great in- 
dustrial plant, including a saw mill, a large 
flour mill, a mill, for the manufacture of 
linseed and other vegetable oils, a fulling 
mill for treating the product of the looms 
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of the Community. These people likewise 


possessed a tannery in which 
was manufactured leather 
which was converted into 
shoes for sale in Philadel- 
phia where their other pro- 
ducts were marketed also, 
A paper mill supplied the 


paper used by the Ephrata & 
4, 


Press, one of the most fa- 
mous printing establishments 
of the Colonies. Its pro- 
ducts are highly prized by 
the bibliophile of today, and 
many of the issues com- 


mand fabulous prices because of their ra- 
rity. The Ephrata Press 
maintained a bindery which 
was one of the best equip- 
ped of its kind in this coun- 
try at that time. 

Nee At Ephrata was printed 
w= Braght’s Great Martyr Book, 
f for the Mennonites. The 
accomplishment of this task 
required the constant labor 
of fifteen men for three years 
—four compositors, four 
pressmen (two to each of 
two presses), and seven’ 


CABIN OF REY. JOHN PETER MILLER. 
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engaged in the manufacture of the 
necessary paper. All these worked 
under the supervision of Rev. Peter 
Miller, who translated the work 
from its original Low Dutch tongue & 
into Classical German, besides 
reading and correcting the proofs, ™ 
The book consisted of 
two volumes bound in 
one, and contained up- 
wards of fifteen hundred 
pages, folio. The edition Pane 
of thirteen hundred copies 
required eleven hundred and Petes 
four reams of heavy paper. The 
ink for the printing and the leather 
for the binding were manufactured 
.on the spot. Several hundred cop- 
ies of this book remaining unsold 
were seized by the American Army in 
the Revolutionary War, for the manufac- 
ture of cartridges. 

The commercial value of the products 
of these various industries was great, and 
brought the Community a large revenue. 
Sachse declares that had these industries 
been continued and developed along the 
lines projected, they would have made 
the Ephrata the most potent factor in the 
commercial and industrial life of this coun- 
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THE OLD BROTHER HousE (SOUTH FRONT). 


try. In the time of their prosperity, there 
was nothing else like them of their rank 
and commercial importance in the New 
World. 

These German Seventh-day Baptists were 
pioneers in highway construction upon 
scientific principles. They introduced 
stone bridges, and built a road almost the 
entire distance from Ephrata to- Philadel-. 
phia, a distance of some eighty-three miles,. 
over which to haul their manufactured 
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products to market. They established an 
agency, with a competent business manager, 
in Philadelphia, for the transaction of their» 
business in that city. 


Before the establishment of the Ephrata 
Press, the German Seventh-day Baptists 
contributed largely to the successful 
a Bi Aes growth of the printing business of Benja- 
eift und die Sraut min Franklin, by taking their printing to 
NG him to be done. 


German Seventh-day Baptists from Eph- 
rata were among the early settlers of the 
Valley of Virginia (Shenandoah Valley), 
and of what is now Monongalia County in 
West Virginia, It was they who discover- 
ed that the New River, instead of flowing 
east into the Atlantic, broke through the 
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Alleghany Mountains and 
in conjunction with the 


ns 


Greenbrier formed the : i 
7 

Great Kanawha, whose vial 
in ~ ree! 


waters finally reached the 
Gulf of Mexico, through 
the Ohio and Mississippi. 
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Two German Seventh- 
day Baptists were the only 
victims of religious mar- THE SAAL AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
tyrdom at the hands of the French 
in the Province of Pennsylvania. They 


; 
were captured on Dunkards Creek, near 
the Monongahela River, by French and In- 
dians from Fort. Duquesne, 
and carried to Canada, and, 
it is said, subsequently to 
the Old World. Their final 
fate, which remains un- 
known to this day, was the 
subject of correspondence 
between their remaining 
brother and Benjamin 
Br Franklin, during one of the 
fas ea oa : : By A \ el ey fe % official visits of the latter to 
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ment of agricultural implements and of farm 
products, and then to put the results of his 
experiments in suitable form for transmis- 
sion to the American Philosophical Society, 
in Philadelphia, where they received care- 
ful consideration. 


On the banks of the Wissahickon, for 
the use of the Solitary there was erected 
and equipped the first astronomical observy- 
atory in the New World. 

After the Battle of the Brandy- 
wine, in the Revolutionary 
War, General Washington 
ordered that the sick and 
wounded of the Amer- 
ican Army should be 
sent to Ephrata to / 


be cared for. The 
following account of 
this episode is taken 
from the address delivered 
by Julius F. Sachse on the 
“occasion of the dedication of 
the monument erected on Zion 
Hill at Ephrata to the mem- 
ory of the soldiers of the Rev- 
olution who lie buried there: 

The Battle of Brandywine was fought on Ches- 
ter County’s fruitful fields, September 11, 1777, 
resulting in the retreat of Washington, and de- 
ciding the fate of Philadelphia. When the ques- 
tion arose that night at Chester what to do with 
the large number of sick and wounded soldiers, 
it was Washington who suggested sending at 
once all who could bear transportation to Eph- 
rata, 

Why the Commander-in-chief did this is eas- 
ily explained. He knew the Prior Jaebez [Rey. 
Peter Miller] personally, and was well satisfied 


THE BUILDINGS SHOWN IN THIS 
PICTURE ARE SUPPOSED TO BE 
THOSE ON ZION HILL, 
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of his devotion to the patriot cause. He also 
knew that the pious men and women here would 
tenderly care for the unfortunate patriots who 
were sick and maimed. 

No sooner was the order decided upon than 
means were taken to carry it out without delay. 
Accordine to reliable tradition, it was on the 
third day after the battle that the wagons began 
to arrive. They were not modern ambulances, 
but were ordinary farm wagons without springs, 
in which the sufferers were laid on straw. In 
some cases, the wagons were so arranged that 
there were two tiers of wounded, one above 

the other. 

It did not take long to fill both Kam- 
mers [small rooms] and Saal [assembly 
hall], as the stream of wagons seem- 

ed to be almost endless, and in 
less than a week Kedar and 
Zion! were filled with 
hundreds of suffer- 

ing patriots. 
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The halls and 

corridors, which but 

a short time ago re- 

echoed’ the sweet music 

of the chorus as it alternat- 
‘ed with the fervent prayers 


of the mystic Theosophist, were 
now filled with the groans of 
the sick and moans of the dy- 
ing. The devout Brotherhood 
‘no longer formed into nocturnal 
processions, chanting their mystic incantations 
to the divine Sophia, nor assembled at the matins 
in the Saal to salute the first rays of the sun as 
it flooded the Saal with its roseate light; but now 
as they noiselessly stepped from sufferer to suf= 
ferer, who occupied their rooms, they whispered - 
words of hope to one, attended to the wants 
of others, and, when necessary, prayed with 


such as needed it. 


1. Zion and Kedar were the names of two of the largest 
and most important of the group occupied by the Solitary 
of the Community. 
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What is true of the Brotherhood is also true 
of the Sisters. Many a brave lad from a far-off 
province who lay here sick and wounded, and 
now rests here upon Zion Hill in an unknown 
grave, had his last moments cheered by one of 
the Sisterhood of Saron, who took a mother’s 
place and soothed the dying moments of the 
young patriot. The whole story is one of self- 
denial and devotion in the interest of humanity. 

To make matters still worse, shortly after the 
wounded soldiers were brought here, the malig- 
nant typhus, or camp-fever, broke out in both 
Kedar and Zion, a pestilence that carried away 
the soldiers as well as their attendants. 

Now what was the course of these religious 
enthusiasts, whose property was so unceremo- 
niously invaded, and whose whole domestic econ- 
omy was destroyed for the time being? Did 
they object or protest? Did they for a mo- 
ment remonstrate? No! They not only 
threw open their whole establishment, 
which. then contained the largest 
buildings within the State, and 
gave them for hospital pur- 
poses, but the Brothers 
and Sisters, though 
all well advanced in 
years, never flinched 
for a moment in their 
duty, even when cer- 
tain death _ stared 
them in the face. 

During the whole 
time that the deadly 
fever raged in the 
Ephrata hospitals, 
and even the chief 
doctor fell a martyr 
to his zeal, it was the 
Ephrata Brotherhood 
and the Sisters who 
nursed the sick pa- 
triots, soothed their 
dving moments, and 
after all was over, 
gave them a Chris- 
tian burial here in the 
consecrated ground 
of Zion Hill. 

The period in the 
struggle for Inde- 
pendence, from Ser- 
tember, 1777, to Sep- 
Stenrmber. 1778 1s : N 
known as the Fatal Year. The sufferings in 
the hospital department of the patridt army 
during that time were chiefly caused by scarcity 
of funds and deficient supplies of all kinds. One 
of the surgeons who was active at both Bethle- 
hem and Ephrata at that time, subsequently 
stated that “Those were without exaggeration 
the darkest days of the Revolution.” 

History is silent as to the many acts of self- 
denial and charity of these God-fearing men and 
women, while alleviating the pain and misery 
of the patriots. After years of careful search, 
I have failed to find a single record of com- 
plaint from these humble heroe , or one setting 
forth any account of their losses or personal 
sufferings. ; 

Doctor James Tilton, who visited the hospital 
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here some time in 1777, tells us that not an 
orderly, man, or nurse in the hospital escaped 
an attack of the deadly fever, and but few of 
the surgeons. It is but just to state that these 
remarks applied to the general hospital at Beth- 
lehem as well as Ephrata. Dr. Tilton continues: 
“Dr. Joseph Harrison, a fine young fellow dis- 
tinguished for his assiduity, has just died.” 

Our traditions of this sad incident are, that 
when Dr. Harris (or Harrison) was _ stricken 
with the deadly camp-fever, he was removed to 
one of the smaller houses in the valley yonder, 
within the bounds of the Community, where he 
was tenderly cared for by Brother Joannes An- 
guas, a widower and one of the Brotherhood. 
Dr. Harrison, notwithstanding the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon him, soon fell a victim 
to the dread disorder, and his body, according 
to ae | tradition, now rests on Zion 

Ml. 
Now what was the sequel to this un- 
selfish action of the old Ephrata 
mystic? He, too, was stricken 
with the fever, and in an old 
diary jin my possession 
appears the following 
entry: “1778, March 
ye 4, departed this 
life, Brother Joannes 
Anguas.” He was 
but another of those 
brave heroes who fell 
a victim to his duty 
and patiotism. 

Dr. Tilton further 
states that, to give 
him some idea of the 
great mortality at the 
hospitals of Ephrata 
and Bethlehem, one 
of the surgeons at the 
latter place asked him 
if he was acquainted 
with Colonel Gibson’s 
fine Virginia Volun- 
teer Regiment. He 
then went on to sav 
that forty of them 
had come to his hos- 
pital, and then asked 


how many he sup- 
posed would ever re- 
join their regiment. 


Dr. Tilton guessed a 
third or fourth part of the whole number. The 
surgeon thereupon solemnly declared that not 
even three would ever return, as that number 
was all that remained alive, and of these one 
had returned to his regiment, another was con- 
valescent and might possibly recover, but the 
only remaining one was then in the last stages 
of the colliquative flux and must die. Dr. Til- 
ton, in conclusion, states that “Many similar mel- 
ancholy instances might be adduced while the 
hospital was at Ephrata.” 

In addition to the great personal risks run, and 
sacrifices made, by the different individuals who 
composed the Ephrata Community, almost every- 
thing was taken from the Society upon requisi- 
tion of the quartermaster sergeants, who came 
around with surprising regularity. The paper 
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nd books in the printing office were taken to make 
artridges, and so great was the demand for paper 
that upon subsequent visits even the hymn and prayer- 
The quilts and 
blankets in the Sister-house were seized for the con- 
valescent soldiers, and the stores of grain were sent 
to replenish the commissary department of the main 


books were taken from the Saal. 


army while upon the bleak hills of Valley Forge. 


For all this property that was taken or destroyed— 
as a matter of fact both Zion and Kedar, on account 
to be demolished after they 
ceased to be hospitals—for the vast amount of stores 
given and taken, for the personal sacrifices made, the 
services and medicines furnished, and the burial of the 
dead, not a single shilling was ever asked or received 
by the Ephrata Community, so far as I know, from 


of the infection, had 


the government either of the State or Nation. 


Was there ever a greater instance of patriotism 
shown during the whole course of our country’s his- 
tory than that instanced in the action of the Brothers 


and Sisters of the Ephrata Community during 
trying period of the Revolution? : 


Just how many of these heroes and patriots suc- 
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Michael Widman, who, for very slight 
reason, attempted to betray his coun- 
try to the British Army, and seeking 
out General Howe proffered his ser- 
vices to perform any duty against the 
Americans. Howe replied that any 
one who had enjoyed the confidence 
of his countrymen to the extent that 
Widman had, and could prove treach- 
erous on so slight a pretext—‘“‘such a 
cowardly, contemptible pretext”— 
could never be trusted in the Royal 


the 


cumbed in the performance of their self-imposed duty, Wi 


or became invalids for the rest of their lives, may 


never be known. 


It is a noteworthy fact that no other instance is 
known in the whole history of the military hospitals 
in Pennsylvania during the Revolutionary War, where 
the necessities were so great as to require the assist- 


ance of members of the general community. 


We cannot even tell whether these humble heroes 
rest here upon Zion Hill, or in the old God’s Acre by 
However, no matter where they found 
a resting place, it was their services, together with 
those of such of the Brethren and Sisters as survived, 
that made this spot holy ground—I may say holy in a 


the roadside. 


double sense: 
First. 
gave their life for their country’s independence. 
Second. 


their fellow man. 


Original in American’ Philosophical Society. 


Rev. Peter Miller was well known to 
General Washington by whom he was 
greatly respected. It may not be out of 
place here to relate, briefly, an oft-told 
story illustrating both Miller’s personal re- 
lations to Washington, as well as the Chris- 
tian spirit and magnanimity of the 
former. It pertains, in short, to one 


As it is the resting-place of the patriots who 


As it was sanctified by a religious Com- 
munity who never lost sight of their duty to God or 


moat bors) eerie 
Khor Milter 


SIGNATURE TO A LETTER WRITTEN TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


ONLY KNOWN AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF REV. 
JOHN PETER MILLER. 


(Prior Jaebez.) 


cause, and _ thereupon 
dismissed him, and 
gave orders that he be 
seen safely beyond the 
English outposts. 

The remainder of the 
story can best be told, 
perhaps, by _ extracts 
from the original manuscript account of the 
episode, as follows: 

Next to Benedict Arnold, we may perhaps, 
rank Michael Widman, not for any correspond- 


ing traits of talent or character, but for his per- 
fidy and pusillanimity. ; 

Widman kept a public-house at the crossings 
of the Lancaster and Reading road with the 
Brandywine and Paxton road, a short distance 
from Ephrata, the German Seventh-day Baptist 
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settlement. There was no man more active, nor 
of bolder pretensions, than the same Michael 
Widman, while the star of freedom was in the 
ascendant; but he proved to be only a fair- 
weather man—a time-serving, truckling dastard— 
one moved by the lowest impulses of the human 
heart, the basest cowardice and the basest treach- 
ery. 


Although a tavern-keeper, Widman was the 
most prominent man in that part of the coun- 
try at the time, and always exercised an influ- 
ence for weal or for woe, as he bent his inclina- 
tions. He lived about midway between Ephrata 
and the old German Reformed Church of that 
vicinity, to which Peter Miller ministered before 
he embraced the principles of the Seventh-day 
Baptists, and became a Brother in the monastic 
establishment over which he was soon called to 
preside as Prior. Widman was one of the 
Vorstehers in the German Reformed Church at 
the time Miller changed his views of divine 
truth and attached himself to the Baptists, and 
persecuted him unrelentingly and to the most 
shameful extent; even made it his habit to spit 
in the venerable old man’s face every time and 
everywhere he met him, and otherwise abused 
and maltreated him scandalously. 


aK K ok * * ok 2K * 


Widman had not left his home [when he vis- 
ited General Howe] two days before his wife 
proclaimed his purpose of dark treachery. Des- 
patches were sent to all the American stations 
connected with the immediate detachments, ap- 
prising the officers in command and Committee 
of Safety of the lower counties of Widman’s de- 
sign, and all were on the alert to secure him. 


On approaching the first outposts of the Amer- 
ican lines, he was discovered and arrested. He 
was carried to the nearest block house, at the 
Turk’s Head, now West Chester, where he was 
carefully kept in durance until a court-martial 
was summoned on his case. 


The action of the court was prompt and sum- 
mary, and he was adjudged to be hung—the 
penalty for traitors in that day. 

Among all who expressed an opinion on his 
base treachery, among his neighbors, who de- 
nounced him without stint, there was but one 
person who withheld condemnation and denunci- 
ation, and that was Peter Miller, the much- 
abused Rev. Peter Miller. 


Peter Miller, on hearing of his arrest, set out 
immediately, to the Camp at Valley Forge; at 
which place he arrived just as General Washing- 
ton had approved and despatched, by a courier, 
the finding of the court-martial. Miller, being 
intimately acquainted with General Lee, who 
had visited him frequently, at Ephrata, as a 
scholar, was presented to the Commander-in- 
chief immediately. Washington received him 
graciously, for he had heard much of him fav- 
orably, as connected with the Ephrata monastic 
establishment during the war of 1756—the 
French War, as it was denominated—and had 


the highest testimonials of him in advance of 


this interview, from all the officers and surgeons 

in attendance on the wounded at the Cloister. 
Washington requested him to be seated, but 

Miller replied that his business with him would 


ig 


not admit of a moment’s delay—that it required 
immediate despatch, and instantly proceeded to 
plead for mercy towards Widman most forcibly, 
most eloquently. 

It was a majestic tableau to look upon, the 
Commander-in-chief, General Lee, and several 
other staff officers, and Peter Miller, in his 
monastic robe, standing in front, forming a most 
imposing group. Rev. Peter Miller was a tall 
man, of much grace, clad in a long gray tunic 
or toga, secured by a single belt around his 
waist, while the cowl thrown back exposed his 
exuberant snowy hair and long white beard, 
flowing in graceful waves over his shoulders and 
covering his whole chest in front, while his ex- 
pressive face, strongly marked with intelligence 
and benignity, was animated bv the warmest 
benevolence, as he sued for the life of a fellow- 
being. All were absorbed in listening to the 
burning words falling from the Prior’s lips, 
which subdued the military idea of retaliation 
almost entirely in every breast. 


All began to regard the Commander-in-chief as 
disposed to exercise his prerogative of mercy, 
but rallying to the responsibilities of his sta- 
tion, he replied: ae 

“Friend Miller, there is scarcely anything in 
this world that I would deny to you, but such 
is the state of public affairs that it would be 
fatal to our cause not to be stringent, inexorable 
in such matters, and make examples of rene- 
gades.to the cause of Liberty; otherwise I should 
most’ cheerfully release your friend.” 


“Friend!” exclaimed Miller, interrupting Gen- 
eral Washington, and at. the same time throw- 
ing up both his hands, as if in attestation to the 
Searcher of Hearts, “He is m-~- worst enemy— 
my incessant reviler. For a friend I might not 
importune you; but Widman being, and having 
been for years, my worst foe, my malignant, ner- 
secuting enemy, my religion teaches me ‘to pray 
for those who despitefully use me.’” 


The tears coursed down the brave old Com- 
mander’s cheek, and, taking Miller by the hand, 
he replied: “My dear friend, I thank you for 
this lesson of Christian charity. J cannot resist 
such a manifestation of our divine religion; the 
pardon shall be granted on one condition, and 
that is, that you be the bearer of it yourself, and 
hand it to the commanding officer at Turk’s Head 
in Widman’s presence.” 


Miller assented to the condition; the pardon 
was prepared with the least possible delay and 
handed to the Prior, who set out immediately, 
and reached the Turk’s Head on foot late that 
night, a distance of eighteen or twenty miles. 


Rising early next morning, after a sleepless 
night, he found the front of the block house 
guarded by a few soldiers drawn up in a hol- 
low square, having a gibbet in the centre, and 
Widman standing on the step, with a rope ad- 
justed round his neck, addressing those present. 
He acknowledged his treachery, and acquiesced 
in the award; warned them to faithfulness and 
steadfastness to the cause of Liberty; and just 
as he was beseeching mercy from above, Miller 
stepped forward and handed to the commanding 
officer a package, stating in an undertone, that 
it was from the Commander-in-chief in refer- 
ence to the matter before them. While the 
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commander of the post was perusing the docu- 
ment, Widman espied Peter Miller. He flushed 
and became greatly agitated, not knowing any- 
thing of the design of the Prior’s visit, and 
could only assign his presence to the gratification 
it would afford him to see so vile and abusive 
a persecutor receive his just deserts. 


Widman, summoning up courage, addressed 
Miller from where he stood: “Peter Miller, 
whatever has prompted your presence at this 
place at this time, I avail myself of the occasion 
to acknowledge my great and multiplied abuse 
and persecution with which I have followed you 
for years past, and esteem it the kindest provi- 
dence thati I have the opportunity to retract my 
numerous vilifications and outrages upon you 
and crave your forgiveness, My unmitigated 
persecution of you was beyond measure; and 
although I have no right to look for forgiveness 
for such wanton maltreatment, yet I trust that 
I may find pardon above—.” 


The commanding officer interrupted Widman 
at this point, by announcing to him that the 
Commander-in-chief had granted a pardon for 
his crime, and, presenting Peter Miller, added, 
“Here is your deliverer.” 


Peter Miller was a friend and corre- 
_spondent of Benjamin Franklin. They 
were fellow members of the American Phil- 
osophical Society, and frequently inter- 
changed ideas upon scientific topics. There 
is preserved in the archives of the society, a 
letter written to Franklin by Miller upon 
the subject of Music. It is dated at Eph- 
rata, October 10, 1786. 

Not the least of the many services which 
the German Seventh-day Baptists rendered, 
particularly those of Ephrata and of Snow 
Hill in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, 
where another monastic institution was 
planted, was the powerful and effective op- 
position which it offered to the cold, life- 
less rationalism with which the Province 
had become so thoroughly — saturated 
through Quaker influence. The spirit of 
intense spirituality of the gentle, lofty- 
minded, and scrupulously conscientious 
Peter Miller fell as sweet benediction upon 
all with whom he came in contact. Could 
the meek spirituality, the nobility of char- 
acter, the gentle and refining influence, and 
the profound scholarship of this man have 
been blended successfully, in perpetuity, 
with the sagacious aggression of one or 
two of his associates, the German Seventh- 
day Baptists would, in all human proba- 
bility, have risen to a position of command- 
ing influence throughout the civilized world 
today. 
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The Secret of the Lord. 


God sometimes shuts the door and shuts us in, 
That He may speak, perchance through gricf 
or pain, i 
And softly, heart to heart, above the din, | 
May tell some precious thought to us again. 


God sometimes shuts the door and keeps us 
still 
That so our feverish haste, or deep unrest, 
Beneath His gentle touch may quiet, till 
He whispers what our weary hearts love best. 


God sometimes shuts the door, and though shut 


in, 
If ’tis His hand shall we not wait and see? 
If worry lies without, and toil and sin, 
God’s Word mav wait within for you and me. 
—Christian Advocate. 


In men whom men condemii 1s ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
-I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


A Morning Prayer. 


Give me care, O Lord, this day, 
Guide and keep me in thy way. 


Teach me, Lord, to make and use, 
This whole day as thou shalt choose. 


Send me strength to do thy will, 
All my duties to fulfill. 


Keep me pure and good within, 
That I may be free from sin. 


Fill me with thy grace divine, 
And at even make me thine. 


Take me, Lord, when I shall die, 
To thy blessed home on high. 
—Henry Sherman Smart, in the Churchman. 


Yes; I suppose it is well to make some sort of 
exclusion— 
Well to put up the bars, under whatever pre- 
tense ; 
Only be careful, be very careful, lest in the con- 
fusion 
You should shut yourself on the wron~ side of 
the fence. 
—Howells, in his poem on “Good Society.” 


Every true Christian must recognize the 
fact that the laws of health are the laws of 
God as much as are the precepts of the 
Decalogue—J. K. Kellogg, M. D. 

They are never alone that are accompa- 
nied with noble thoughts——Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. 
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JULIUS FRIEDRICH SACHSE, Litt. D. 


CORLISS F. RANDOLPH. 


Julius Friedrich Sachse was born at Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, November 22, 1842. 
His original ancestor in this country was 
likewise Julius Friedrich Sachse, who was 
a brother of the ancestor of John G. Saxe, 
the poet. Curiously enough the naturaliza- 
tion paper—the oath of allegiance to the 
king—signed by these two immigrants and 
a third brother, when they all became citi- 
zens of the Colony of Pennsylvania, shows 
three different spellings of the surname; 
Viz., (Sachse; Saxe, and?Sax. 

The subject of this brief sketch was edu- 
cated in the Grammar Schools and Old 
Lutheran Academy of Philadelphia. For 
many years he was a journalist. In later 
life, he turned his attention to other literary 
pursuits. 
Philosophical Society; the Pennsylvania- 
German Society, of which he has been one 
of the leading spirits ever since its organi- 
zation; and other societies at home and 
abroad. In recognition of his scholastic at- 
tainments, he received the degree of Litt. D. 
from Muhlenberg College. 

He has made important discoveries con- 
cerning the colonial history of Pennsyl- 
vania, including the life and career of Wil- 
liam Penn and Benjamin Franklin. He has 
given particular attention to the early re- 
ligious history of the Colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is probably the highest living 
authority upon this subject. 

Some twenty years ago, more or less, he 
became interested in the history of the 
Ephrata Community, and for many years 
thas devoted time, labor, and money to the 
pursuit of this study. In 1895, he pub- 
lished the first volume of his monumental 
work bearing upon this subject. It is en- 
titled The German Pietists of Provincial 
Pennsylvania, and covers the history of the 
religious movements of the Germans of 
the Province from 1694 to 1708. This was 


followed in a few years by two more’ 


volumes tracing the history of the Ephrata 
movement in all of its ramifications from 
its immediate origin down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

In the prosecution of this study, the 


He is a member of the American 


author unearthed and brought to light re- 
markable documentary evidence of the 
highest importance. Nor have his labors 
been confined to the United States, where 
he has followed every lead that has offered 
any promise whatever of results, but he has 
pursued the same course in Europe. 

The service which he has rendered Sev- 
enth-day Baptists in his historical work is 
of inestimable value, and it is not at all 
unlikely that when his work has been more | 
carefully studied and appreciated, much of 
our own history will have to be re-written, 
particularly that of the Eastern and South- 
eastern Associations. The present writer 
has that feeling with reference to his own 
History of Seventh-day Baptists in West 
Virginia, at all events. 

One cannot but be impressed with the 
attitude of fairness and impartiality as- 
sumed by the author toward his work. 
The subject is one which requires a certain 
sympathetic treatment, but such a delicately 
poised judgment as not to permit the writer 
to lapse into carping criticism, or maudlin 
sympathy. The weaknesses, foibles, and 
mistakes of the people treated are pointed. 
out unhesitatingly, but their sincerity of 
purpose, their lofty ideals, their humility 
of spirit, and the magnificent service which 
they rendered the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, the struggling new national govern- 
ment, and the cause of humanity at large 
in the widest and best sense of the term, 
receives unstinted praise. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
author undertook his self-imposed task for 
no selfish reasons. Neither family nor re- 
ligious ties laid such a task at his door. 

Nor is the debt of Seventh-day Baptists 
to Julius F. Sachse confined to that service 
alone. There is a more material obligation 
It was probably due to his efforts more 
than. tosfany wether. influence “that ycthe 
churches at Shiloh and New Market, New 
Jersey, were so handsomely indemnified a 
few years ago, when the City of Philadel- 
phia seized upon Seventh-day Baptist prop- 
erty in that city for public use. 

It is refreshing in these times of such 
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material prosperity to find a man stepping 
aside from the avenues of professional 
gain and freely giving the vast amount of 
time required for so critical and so scien- 
tific a piece of work as this, and then able 
to publish it at his own expense without 
seeking out some friendly Maecenas for 
that purpose. 

Although a brief abstract of Mr. Sachse’s 
history of German Seventh-day Baptists by 
the present writer will appear in Seventh- 
day Baptists in Europe and America, no 
adequate conception of the results of the 
labor of the former can be obtained save 
by a careful perusal and study of the origi- 
nal works. 


Memorial Board Meeting. 


The Trustees of the Seventh-day Baptist 
Memorial Fund held their fourth quarterly 
meeting for the year 1907-8, July 12, at 
10.15 A. M. 

Present: D. E. Titsworth, J. A. Hubbard, 
W. M. Stillman, J. D. Spicer, Stephen Bab- 
cock, C. C. Chipman, and W. C. Hubbard. 
Ex officio: W. H. Crandall, Asa F’ Ran- 
dolph. Visitor: Dr. Theodore L. Gardiner. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and 
the Secretary reported having communi- 
cated with the various persons as requested 
at last meeting. 


Correspondence wasthen read from the fol- 
lowing: Dr. L. A. Platts, Milton, Wiscon- 
sin, regarding the estate of Henry W. Still- 
man. The Finance Committee and the At- 
torney were appointed a committee with 
power, to advise him of the Board’s pol- 
icy—From Rev. Willard D. Burdick, Fa- 
rina, Illinois, advising us fully regarding 
the Bethel Church near Crab Orchard. It 
was voted that the Board appropriate $75 
from the Babcock fund for aiding feeble 
churches, towards the building of Bethel 
Church, to be sent through Rev. O. A. 
Bond, now on that field, and that a proper 
joint deed covering this property be made 
to the Trustees of the Seventh-day Baptist 
Memorial Fund and the Cemetery Asso- 
ciation.—From Rev. Herbert L. Cottrell, of 
Alfred, asking for a contribution toward 
building the Wellsville, New York, Church. 
The communication was referred to the 
Secretary to secure further information.— 
From William L, Clarke enquiring about 
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further contribution to the Shanghai 
(China) Mission Chapel about to be built. 

It was voted that we appropriate an ad- 
ditional sum of $500, (making a total of 
$1,500) to the Seventh-day Baptist Mission- 
ary Society toward building the Shanghai 
(China) Chapel. 


The usual number of annual reports were » 


ordered printed. 

The Finance Committee submitted their 
report showing changes in securities which 
was received and a synopsis ordered on rec- 
ord. 


The fourth quarterly report of the Treas- 
urer was read and having been audited was 
received and placed on file. 

The Treasurer’s annual report was, on 
motion, referred to the auditors for ap- 
proval when completed. 


The Secretary’s annual report was adopt- 
ed. The Board gladly voted to continue 
the appropriation of $5 per month for the 
next three months to Rev. T. G. Helm, 
from the Potter fund for aged ministers. 

The Babcock Discretionary fund was, on 
motion, divided as follows: $1oo to Alfred 
Theological Seminary, through the Treas- 
urer of Seventh-day Baptist Education 
Society, and the balance, $500.51, to Salem 
(W. Va.) College. 

Mr. W. H. Crandall expressed the ap- 
proval of the Finance Committee of Alfred 
University at the Board’s action which so 
promptly forwards the income to them at 
the end of the college year. 

Minutes read and approved. 

Wan. C. Hupparp, Sec. . 


Memorial Board—Treasurer’s Report. 
Disbursements for quarter ending June 30, 1908. 


Alfred University. 
Geo. H. Babcock Chair of Physics... $299 00 


Bicentennial Education fund ....... 56 52 
Chair Church History and Homiletics 115 60 
Chair Greek Language and Litera- F 
CUT RE. sooo RO 183 74 
Charles Potter Chair History and Po- 
HittcaleS cence” ..).c.5. ieee eee ST 105 
ae at Se ete Seah nee 1,606 14 
ainfield air Doctrinal Theology. . 5 
Milton College. ee es 
Milton Gollegemiund >a ee 367 46 
Bicentennial Education fund ........ 50 53 
David Po Rogers bequest J.0........ 25 04 
George H. Babcock bequest -......... 1,147 25 
Salem College. 
Geo. H. Babcock Discretionary fund.. 500 51 


Alfred Theological Seminary. 
Geo. H. Babcock Discretionary fund.. 100 00 


/ 
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American Sabbath Tract Society fund 22 52 
Ce Burdicksheqtestmemtec.s. ..c. 0. 143 79 
Geo. sH Babeocksibeqtiest.........:... 688 34 
Sata Pa Potrers bequests «ss. 0c 25 70 
Seventh-day Baptist Missionary Society. 
Ch Bur dick: bequesraepmns. 66.5 os.2: 143 80 
Missionary, Societys aundimen..s.5s ave nc II 82 
Sanahy Po Potter bequestee. ¢sc6c.0c0 25 15 
G. H. Babcock fund for aiding feeble 
churches—for Shanghai (China) 
Ghapeli Rrirrcca cere. < kc coe ube 500 00 
Plainfield, N. J.. S. D. B. Church. 
Sanaa PP Potter bequestae.. «ss... +e 26 36 
Sarah P. Potter bequest for: indigent 
mumnisters,, ivevaselinmG.tlelm! fs.) 905100 
Geo, H. Babcock fund for aiding feeble 
churches. Betnelmculis)) (Churchy «98 75500 
ARGUE aetgs Geese cite 25 oils Reena $6,753 OI 


Tract Society—Treasurer’s Report 


F. J. Hupsarp, Treasurer, 
In account with 
THe AMERICAN SABBATH TRACT SOCIETY. 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1908. 
DR 


To balance on hand, April Te LOOSs eas ahh A2A ens 
To funds received since as follows: 


ANGUS Cll Sia Ae Cece aS es cee 167 65 

IWIN coe eis Bee CR ec a o, CREE 104 80 

fiekoVte Riemer core See Oe Lo a CER 244 4I— 516 86 
Contributions for debt as published: 

7 NGOS Gi ee REAR CIOS RATE iG, oS CIEE $289 28 

Neyo otek Biers avusk a ween: 3 861 60 

"RECURS! aan eaten Re aereson or 3 Cote 953 15—2,104 03 


(Of the above contributions for debt, 
$200.00 was applied on Life Mem- 
bership. ) 

City. National) Banke Interest, 22... .... 

Income as published: 


II 59 


PAW Gilt G. Betscaln trek oeien aarereees $627 91 
INIEERIA” 6. caper re ceo cc aa I2 50 
Sii(ScnkS. 2 ees eres tanto cio Ce OSE 222 20— 862 61 
Publishing House Receipts: 
BUR RCORDEROU.Carayit ol erceteteliaes, 5: $748 02 
LZUSULOT We Re RE es ee 105 96 
KEL HO ELGHG. eee. - 167 86 
AUS VE SR re ammo ee Tic os 7 50 
Sale ot aLabentyais eerste. «,- 20—1,029 60 
GOMECHOMSER eke unc teinks Sisk earn iu oye) 
Sale of Lot, St. Andrews Bay, Fla., 
Chukchi ene ee ae es = soerets 5 00 
Total .. » $6,005 45 


CR. 
By Cash paid out as follows: 
G. Velthuysen, Sr., Appropria- 


OM Maes ss) Sete een ees $151 50 
iS Es eewis; 
Sait VaN eka Veratticcnal Ter Me ePet ts 500 00 
Expenses, Shiloh, N. J. .... 3 36 
Expenses, Alfred, N. Y. .... 19 06 
Expenses, Northwestern As- 
SOCIAtIONIN .1,- ha oe eee 75 71 
IRGSTAS ES! Peiaeosa's a ace oleae eee + 5 50 
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George Seeley, 
SEibay! sgeaebion ac bo 70 Rea 62 50 
Rostdge: screeners «sisi. I5 00 


T. Lis Gardiner.y Expenses 
Southeastern Association. . 
Publishing House Expenses: 


RECORDER coteciy eee «oie! eters 1,809 42 
Sood? VASO? — 5 saaseooe 282 19 
El elpine VELONG) eae ts «st 163 69 
RECORDER Subscribers Letters 5 68 
Circular Letter in raising 

Oe) enn ah aoion oD otc eeaeaeeecin 257 
Purchasing and sending 

Sliberty «to gpastOrs: see 4 72 


500 stamped envelopes for 
Treasurer 
Rent for Safe Deposit Box 
Recording Deed, Dunellen Realty Lo. Tee2 


Loans and® Interests patd:-.. 2c e 2,047 70 
$5,187 89 
By Balance Cash on hand June 30, 
TOOS ss Ae ee PME or one See 817 ©6 
Total 


1B, aceOM Je, 
F. J. Hupparp, Treasurer. 
Plainfield, N. J., July 5, 1908. 
Examined, compared with books and vouch- 
ers, and found correct. 
D. E. TirswortH, 
Wm. M. STILLMAN, 


Auditors. 
Plaintield, N. J., July 11, 1908. 
LIFE MEMBERS ADDED: 
Theodore G. Davis, Edmond E. Davis, Mrs. 
Kitty Grace, C. Laton Ford, J. A. Inglis, George 


L. Babcock, Dorothy Potter Hubbard, Mrs. 
George L. Babcock, W. R. Potter, Mrs. Mary 
Rood Davis, - 


Tract Society—Executive Board Meeting. 


The Executive Board of the American 
Sabbath Tract Society met in regular ses- 
sion in the Seventh-day Baptist church, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, on Sunday, July 
12; 1908, ‘atv2ne clock, “Paw President 
Stephen Babcock in the chair. 

Members present: Stephen Babcock, 
J; AY Hubbardy D:: Eo Fitsworthas@...C. 
Chipman, W. M. Stillman, F. J. Hubbard, 
J. DU Spicer {Wer Crandall, Wie€y Hiab- 
bard, Corliss F. Randolph, W. H,. Rogers, 
Wea." Randotom: (C.. WoMSpicen stock. 
Gardiner, M. L. Clawson, A. L. Titsworth 
and Business Manager N. O. Moore. 

Visitor: Rev. Edwin Shaw. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Edwin Shaw. 

Minutes of. last meeting were read. 

Through the Supervisory Committee, 
Business Manager N. O. Moore presented 
his report on the Publishing House for 
the year ending June 30, 1908. 

On motion the report was adopted. Au- 
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Missions 


Missionary Board Meeting. 

The Board of Managers of the Seventh- 
day Baptist Missionary Society met in 
Westerly, R. I., on Wednesday, July 15, 
1908, at 9.30 A. M., with President Clarke 
in the chair. 

Members present: Wm. L. Clarke, Geo. 
B. Carpenter, A. S. Burdick, A. H. Lewis, 
Wm. L. Burdick, Geo. H. Utter, J. I. Max- 
son, je fi Pottermerlo E, Sutton, Irae. 
Crandall, L. F. Randolph, Chas. H. Stan- 
ton, S. H. Davis, John Austin, H. Stillman, 
Bei stillman, ower otter. 

Visitors: Rev, H. N. Jordan, Dea. Jud- 
son Randolph. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. A."H. Lewis. 

Minutes of special meeting of May I1 
were approved. 

The Treasurer’s report for the last quar- 
ter was read and approved, also the Annual 
Report of Geo. H. Utter, Treasurer. 

Chas. H. Stanton presented the Annual 
Report of the Committee on Bequests and 
Permanent Fund, which was approved. 

Correspondence from the Memorial 
Board was presented and the following res- 
olution was adopted: 


Whereas, The Board of Trustees of the Sev- 
enth-day Baptist Memorial Fund has contributed 
$1,500.00 for the purpose of purchasing land 
and erecting thereon a chapel in connection with 
the Mission at Shanghai, China, with the under- 
standing that, in event of the unlooked for sale 
or disposal of said property in the future, from 
the sum received therefor an amount corre- 
sponding to the proportion which the total gift 
of the Memorial Fund bears to the whole 
amount contributed therefor shall be returned to 
said Board of Trustees of the Seventh-day Bap- 
tist Memorial Fund; therefore, 

Voted, That the said sum of $1,500.00 be ac- 
cepted in accordance with the foregoing under- 
standing of the Board of Trustees of the Sey- 
enth-day Baptist Memorial Fund. 


That part of the Annual Report of the 
Corresponding Secretary including the re- 
ports from the China field was read and 
adopted. 

Correspondence referring to the African 
work was read and it was voted that E. B. 
Saunders, Geo. B. Carpenter and Ira‘B. 
Crandall be a committee to consider the 
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matter of the Gold Coast mission and the 
education of Ebenezer Ammokoo, and re- 
port to this Board at its next meeting. 

Letters were read from E. S. Maxson, 
M. D., and Rev. Alva L. Davis, referring 
to proposed work at Syracuse and Verona 
and plans for the future work of Brother 
Davis. 

It was voted to appropriate from the 
Ministerial Fund the sum of $100 to assist 
Rev. Alva L. Davis in his school work. 

It was voted that the President and 
Treasurer be instructed to petition the 
Court of Probate of the town of Westerly, 
R. I., for the appointment of Samuel H. 
Davis or some suitable person to be admin- 
istrator upon the estates of the late Weeden 
H. Barber and of Hannah M. Barber of 
said Westerly. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
President and Secretary. 

A. S. BaBcock, 
Keer See; 
Wo. L. CrarKe, President. 


~ 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Quarter ending June 30, 1908. 
Geo. H. Utter, Treasurer, 
In account with 
THE SEVENTH-DAY Baptist MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
DR. 


Cash in treasury, April 1, 1908, 

Reported see. -... sane $4,987 83 

Less error smeaddition™ «6 IO 00—4,977 83 
Cash received in April ...... $700 73 

May tn.2 SeReeenOee« <. « Soho 708 79 

Eibbo eit cron a6 A eREREaG ook 1,015 88—2,425 4o 


$7,403 23 


CR. 
E. B. Saunders—Salary for 
April, May and June, 1908, $225 00 
Expenses, April, May, June 60 30— $285 30 
G. H. Fitz Randolph—Salary 


quarter ending March 31, 

TOOS ance: or pMeen fore +: Su cs Seats pep eee eee 150 00 
J. H. Hurley—Salary to March 

21.4 LOOS eRe + 3) «1 uae 126 92 

Traveling expenses ........ 117 18— 244 10 
R. S. Wilson—Salary to March 31, 1908 90 00 


Quarter ending March 31, 1908, church 


at 
Niantic; ROIGSIE.. 5 2. .0 cee Eee 18 75 
Salemville; (Pata. .. a oes ee 25 00 
Marlboro; Nea. ; >t foe 25 00 
Shingle, Elo@usemmea,:.. cia. eee 25 00 
SCott,,; N5 = Veumeenet © «rs, ee 25 00 
Second™ VieronamaNens . . yee anes I2 50 
Richbute; Neve. . oe ee 18 75 
Hartsville; INGm\aNe <a eee I2 So 
CumberlandsINmG. . cape eee 6 25 
Welton, «lO waar. <0 cee eee 25 00 


Garwin, Iowa 


ee 
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Boulder, Colo. 


Fab On oc 0.05) OS ee (e) 
Bannan, Neb. jena. «sso a a 
Jplemanenenoyly IES Sao voc 6c 0 40.0 UROREe dake 25 00 
Riverside, «Gall Wy oe eee © oss cits. 37 50 
Madison MHarry—Salary for 

Nays TOG8 27 eae eee. $40 00 

Traveling expense account.. 20 00— 60 00 
Ordenron salanyoruD a iaeDavis ..... 100 00 
J. W. Crofoot—Salary to June 

BO TOO” 522 hook ene $250 00 

Exchange deducted by error 

from draft Jan. 13, 1908 .. 98} 

Order on salary account .. 10 00— 260 73 
H. Eugene Davis—Balance sal- 

ary to) June. 30; 1OOSm. seen: 146 83 

Order on salary account .. 42 00 

Order on salary account... 75 590— 264 42 
F. J. Bakker—Traveling expense, Rot- 

HenG@atie tO Delia t komettererc sce. ech. 100 00 
L. D. Seager—Salary quarter ending 

Nici CHAS Tet LOOSone te EMRIs, «| <li oe er 50 00 

H. Babcock—Balance on labor in 

Western Association to March 31, 

OOS ne Ree ER eC OO esse nae. 450 
Benjamin F. Langworthy—Legal ser- 

vices in Wardner will case ........ 184 13 
Woman’s Executive Board—Money re- 

turned because sent to Society by 

CCU) OCB cee OREE Gn6 oO eee eRe T5 00 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 

New York—Freight on goods sent 

HO Savi nehee pea ors eek OS cE 57 19 
Recorder Press—Pulpit, January, Feb- 

ruary, March, April, May, June, and 

I itillivaes OOS vecattyense eit eee ies cares oie 283 00 
Shanghai Mission Chapel Fund— 

Money forwarded ......... $2,100 00 
Balanceroms andes ee eee 28 00— 2,128 00 
Lieu-oo Building Fund in treasury 230 34 
Available cash in treasury, June 30, 

1G Cs han ea ie ae Seach es on eee 2,559 27 

$7,403 23 


BA One 


Gro. H. Urrer, Treasurer. 


Deacon Micajah Ayars. 
_ Micajah Ayars, son of Isaac and Anna 
Sheppard Davis Ayars, and grandson of 
the Rev. Samuel Davis, was born in Shiloh, 
N. J., October 17, 1821, and passed to the 
other life May 24, 1908. 

He always lived in Shiloh. He was quiet 
and unassuming, but was a man of strong 
convictions. On Thanksgiving day, No- 
vember 23, 1848, he was married to Sarah 
Jane Woodruff, in the old brick church in 
Shiloh, N. J. To them were born two sons 
and two daughters. His wife died in 1884. 
He has served the public well in many 
ways. He was a trustee of the public 
schools, and for many years rendered 
Shiloh Union Academy valuable assistance 
as one of its trustees. In business relation- 
ships he was competent and trustworthy. 
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x 


His. words were few, but when he spoke 
people knew that what he said could be re- 
lied upon. 

For many years he took great pains in 
collecting data relating to the histories of 
families connected with the Shiloh church. 
His wide research and accuracy along these 
lines made him a fountainhead of informa- 
tion for many people from all over this 
country who were in search of data concern- 
ing family histories. The genealogist of 
the “Sharpless Volume” says of him in that 
book, “No one has shown a more unflag- 
ging interest in this work, and to him we 
are indebted for the picture of the Shiloh 
church and for much information of the 
families connected therewith.” He also 
contributed a large part of the “Ayars 
Volume.” All these labors were gladly 
performed free of charge. 


He was soundly converted and united 
with the Shiloh Seventh-day Baptist 
church in December, 1843. No one has 
been known to doubt his religious experi- 
ence. His entire attitude of life was that 
of genuineness. His religious life was not 
the noisy kind, but he was always on hand 
ready to take an earnest and active part in 
all the services of the church. Everybody 
who followed him knew that his heart was 
in the Master’s work. He was the able 
chorister of the church for thirty years, so 
that much of the interest in music in Shiloh 
dates back to his leadership. He was 
chosen a deacon of the church in 1876, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. A. H. Lewis, and 
has served faithfully in this capacity ever 
since. Retaining his faculties in a wonder- 
ful way to the time of the brief illness 
which resulted in his death, his physical, 
mental, and spiritual activities are among 
the blessed memories we hold of his last 
days on earth. Just before his death he 
said to his pastor, “I long to go and be 
where the.weary are at rest.” All join in 
saying, “A good man has gone from among 
us.”’ We miss him from the pew on Sab- 
bath morning; we miss him from the Sab- 
bath school; we miss him from the prayer- 
meeting. A strong and rugged man of 
God has gone to his reward. : The world is 
better because he lived in it. He was our 
friend and brother in every good work. 
True and loyal was he. But he was ready 
to go and God took him. 

The following tribute to Brother Ayars 
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is taken from the Bridgeton 


News: 

It is not those who are most in the public 
eye, who, passing out of life, are mourned as a 
real-loss to a community, Beyond the circum- 
ference of his own home-town Deacon Micajah 
Ayars, who has so recently passed into another 
sphere of happy usefulness, will be regretted as 
each day brings to light how much his quiet, 
strong, wholesome life was interwoven with an 
extended circle of citizens who relied upon his 
judgment, believed in his integrity and profited 
by his strong worth and ability. Sincerely re- 
spected by all classes old and young, his -help- 
ful spirit won so much respect that no unkindly 
word was born in criticism. Unassuming, but 
never weak in his sense of right and duty, he 
stood firm for those things that make for good 
citizenship -and purity of life. 

In positions of responsibility he met all re- 
quirements, using his strong mind as became 
a leader of his fellows. His influence in Shiloh 
will “live after him” and the evidences of his 
Christian character remain. 

D. BurpDEtT Coon. 


MARRIAGES 


Davis-Davis.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Davis, 
North Loup, Nebraska, July 12, 1908, by 
Rev. Geo. B. Shaw, Orsen E. Davis and 
Maude P. Davis, all of North Loup. 


Lyon-Perxins.—At the parsonage in Alfred, 
NZ Y., July 215; zoos, by Rev. L. C. Ran- 
dolph, D.D., Charles W. Lyon and Nellie 
M. Perkins, both of Sweden, Penn. 


DEATHS 


Porrer.—Sally Ann Potter, daughter of John 
and Polly Wells, was born in Alfred, N. Y,, 
August 26, 1831, and died in Andover, N. Y., 
June 16, 1908. 

Her parents moved to Oswayo, Pa., when she 
was a babe. This was her home till she was 
married, July 19, 1851, she married Perry Pot- 
ter, who mourns her loss today. To them were 
born five children, two of whom died in in- 
fancy, one when he-was a young man, and one 
about a month before his mother, leaving only 
one, Fred, to comfort his father, 

Sister Potter has lived on the same farm for 
nearly sixty years. She has been an invalid for 
many years and suftered much. She was a 
loving Christian disciple and a faithful mem- 
ber of the Independence Seventh-day Baptist 
Church. She loved God and his people and 
enjoyed the services of God’s house, but was 
deprived of this privilege on account of her 
health. She was a loyal member of the Home 
Department of the Sabbath school. Text at 
her funeral, Mark 14:8, “She hath done what 
she could.” As (GEG 


Evening 
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“Uncle Remus.”’ 


For many years the boys and girls of 
America have been entertained by the folk- 
lore stories of “Uncle Remus,” who wrote 
in the negro dialect of the Southern plan- 
tations. His true name was Joel Chandler 
Harris, A half century ago he was a boy 
in Georgia, familiar with the plantation 
songs, legends and stories so common 
among slaves. In his early teens he began 
to write local articles and now and then a 
poem for the papers. About thirty years 
ago he took the name of “Uncle Remus” 
in the Atlanta Constitution. At that time 
he was only a young Georgian printer and 
newspaper man, with limited education and 
no fame beyond his immediate circle of 
friends. When he died in Atlanta, on the 
third of July, he was one of the best known | 
literary masters in America. His “Uncle 
Remus” character was an old negro slave 
who was made to give expression to many 
quaint sayings and practical stories. These 
were usually to a little boy, who opened his 
eyes in wonder at the wisdom of “Uncle 
Remus.” 


Probably no other character in slave life 
is so popular among American readers, un- 
less it be “Uncle Tom.” The innocent 
questions of a “little boy” usually called 
forth the sagacious sayings of “Uncle Re- 
mus” with which his readers are so familiar. 
After Mr. Harris came to be chief editor 
of the Constitution and editor of a monthly 
magazine, his main attraction was. still 
found in the character of “Uncle Remus” 
under which name he wrote to the end. 


He died saying, “I have always been 
curious to know what is on the other side.” 


Diogenes, lantern in hand, entered the 
village drug store. 

“Say, have you anything that will cure 
a cold?” he asked. 

“No, sir, I have not,” answered the pill 
compiler. “Give me your hand,” exclaimed 
Diogenes, dropping his lantern. “I have at 
last found an honest man.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate, 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it with 


us, or we find it not—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 
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Sabbath School 


CONDUCTED BY SABBATH-SCHOOL BOARD. 
Edited by 


Wituram C, Wuirrorp, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Languages and Literature in 
Alfred University. 


Rev. 


Aug. 15. Saul Tries to Kill David ...... 1 Sam. 18:6-16. 
Aug. 22. Friendship of David and Jonathan. 1 Sam. 20. 
Aug.:29.. David Spares Sauls Life™... osc. s 1 Sam. 26 
Sept. 5. Saul and Jonathan Slain in Battle ..1 Sam. 31. 
Sept. 12. David Made King Over Judah and Israel. 

20 Sambeest7 sages. 
Sept. 19. Review. 
Sept. 26. Temperance Lesson. Isa. 5:11-23. 


LESSON VI—AUGUST 8, 1908. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 


I Sam. 16: I-13; 17: 1—18: 5. 
Golden Text—“In the Lord put I my trust.” 
Psa. 11:1. 


DAILY READINGS. 

First-day, 1 Sam. 17: 1-16. 
Second-day, 1 Sam. 17: 17-37. 
Third-day, 1 Sam. 17: 38-49. 
Fourth-day, 1 Sam. 17: 40—18: 5. 
Fifth-day, Psa. oI. 
Sixth-day, 2 Sam. 21: 15-22. 

Sabbath-day, Eph. 6: 10-24. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The latter half of chapter 16 tells of David's 
introduction to the court of Saul. The king was 
afflicted by a malady which seems to have been 
a species of insanity. From this malady he found 
relief through music. David as a skilled mu- 
sician was summoned to the court of the king 
to play upon his harp, and thus to counteract the 
evil influence that oppressed the monarch. 

This section represents David as a mighty man 
of valor, a warrior as well as a musician. We 
are told also that David was loved by Saul, and 
that he became armor bearer to the king. In 
chap. 17 on the contrary David appears as a youth 
unused to war whom his brother rebukes for cu- 
riosity to see a battle. He is also totally unknown 
to Saul, Chap. 16: 14-23 is therefore certainly 
from a different source from that of the earlier 
portion of that chapter or chap. 17. 

From the situation at the beginning of our 
present Lesson it seems that the Israelites had 
again rebelled against the domination of the 
Philistines, and that the Philistines, not. to be 
easily deprived of their revenue, had marched 
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against Israel with a large army. Saul sum- 
moned his forces and took a strong defensive 
position, commanding the entrance to a pass. In- 
stead of coming at once to a decided engage- 
ment the two armies confronted each other and 
waited. 


Time—Shortly after our Lesson of last week. 


PiLace—In the valley of Elah; probably about 
ten miles southwest from Bethlehem. 


Prersons—Saul, the king; David, the shepherd 
lad; Goliath, the warrior of Gath; David’s 
brothers and others. 

OUTLINE: 

1. Goliath Challenges Israel. v. 1-16. 

David Offers to Meet Goliath. v. 17-40. 
David Slays Goliath. v. 41-54. 
David is Graciously Received by Saul and 

Jonathan. v. 55—18: 5. 


NOTES, 

4. Goliath, of Gath. Compare 2 Sam. 21:19 
and following. Six cubits and a span. Over ten 
feet at the least calculation, With all his armor 
certainly a very formidable antagonist. 


EAN 


5. Five thousand shekels of brass. Approxi- 
mately a hundred and fifty pounds. The whole 
description is intended to show that he had 
defensive armor that practically shielded him 
from any attack, and that his offensive weapons 
were such that he might easily overcome any 
antagonist that approached him. 


8. Choose you a man for you, and let him 
come down to me. Goliath proposes a single 


, combat instead of a general engagement to de- 


cide the question at issue. If there had been some 
Israelite suited to meet Goliath this would not 
have been an unfair proposal. 

11. They were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 
They were unable to send any man to meet this 
champion, and from a human point of view it 
looked as if they would certainly be defeated 
with great slaughter when the battle should be 
joined. 

12. It is worthy of curious notice that the 
Greek Bible omits from this account ch. 17: 12- 
31, 41; 17:55—18:5. Perhaps what is left repre- 
sents the original tradition, but the omitted por- 
tions certainly add to the vividness of the story. 

15. Now David went to and fro from Saul. 
From this verse we would infer that David com- 
bined the duties of shepherd for Jesse and court 
musician for Saul, but in v. 55 Saul has to in- 
quire who David is. 

17. An ephah of this parched corn, etc. We 
are to imagine that there are no regular rations 
issued to the army. These supplies from home 
would be especially acceptable to the sons of 
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Jesse. The corn was not our Indian corn, but 
probably either wheat or barley. 

18. And take their pledge. Probably some 
particular token which they had arranged to send 
home as an indication of their welfare. 


20. Shouted for the battle, At first reading 
of this verse we would think that the battle was 
already commenced, or at least about to com- 
mence. That is evidently what David thought. 
With all the ardor of a boy he left the baskets 
that he had brought with a safe person, and 
made all haste to get a view of the battle. 

25. And will make his father’s house free in 
Israel, That is, exempt entirely from taxation 
and all kinds of enforced service. The king was 
willing to grant any concession to the man who 
would rid the land of the menace of this danger- 
ous enemy. 

26. What shall be done, etc. David inquires 
more particularly about the reward, but it is 
not really the reward that moves him. He 
looks at the taunt of the Philistines as really a 
reproach against the nation of Israel till some 
one has accepted the challenge. Indeed he 
thinks of it as a reproach against the God of 
Israel. The matter has become for him not a 
question of physical prowess, but of religion. 

28. Eliab’s anger was kindled against David. 
He thought that David was putting himself for- 
ward, and forgetting his position as a shepherd 
lad. 

32. Thy servant will go and fight this Philis- 
tine. It is because of his trust in Jehovah and 
because he believes that Jehovah needs a cham- 
pion that David is willing to go to meet the 
Philistine in single combat. 

33. Thow art not able to go against this 
Philistine, Saul’s objection is on the ground that 
David is.-no match for Goliath. The Philistine 
had not only greatly superior strength and equip- 
ment, but had also been trained to war from 
his youth. 

34. And when there came a lion, etc. David 
undertakes to show his fitness for warfare by 
telling of his single combats at close quarters 
with the fierce wild beasts that came to attack 
his father’s flock. The use of such an illustration 
goes to show that David had not before this 
time been engaged in actual warfare with men. 

36. This uncircumcised Philistine shall be as 
one of them. This antagonist also of alien race 
may well be classed with lion and bear. He has 
reproached Jehovah, and surely Jehovah will give 
strength to his servant to bring back his re- 


proaches upon his own head. 
37. He will deliver out of the hand of this 
He depends 


Philistine. David_is a man of faith. 
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not upon physical strength and skill, but upon 
God. It is the divine favor that has preserved 
him from all harm in his conflicts with the wild 
beasts, and. he is sure that. this favor will con- 
tinue with him when he goes to meet the Philis- 
tine. Go, and Jehovah shall be with you. Saul 
is convinced, and allows. David to go as the 
champion of Israel. Even if he did not have 
every confidence that David would succeed, there 
is really nothing better to be done than to let 
some courageous man undertake to meet Goliath. 

38. And Saul clad David with his apparel. 
Perhaps this was a suit of clothes particularly 
adapted to be worn with armor. King James’ 
Version anticipates by bringing in the idea of 
armor in this line. Saul’s equipment for battle 
was of course the best obtainable. He did not 
mean that the champion of Israel should fail 
through any lack that might be guarded against. 

39. And he assayed to go. Or perhaps bet- 
ter, And he made a vain endeavor to go. He 
was unused to this armor, and could not handle 
himself well while wearing it. It was useless 
for him, and therefore he put it off. 

40. And he took his staff in Is hand, etc. 
He took the weapons to which he was used. 
Five smooth stones. Some have wondered that 
he took more than one. Although he trusted in 
Jehovah, he made -every reasonable provision for 
dependence upon himself in the conflict. The 
staff or club was no plaything. Compare 2 Sam. 
23:21. And his sling. This also was an effective 
weapon in the hands of a skilful man, It was 
said of the left-handed Benjaminites that they 
could sling at a hair and not miss. Judges 20: 16. 

42. And when the Philistine looked about and 
saw David, he disdained him. The giant con- 
sidered this beautiful boy unworthy of his notice 
as antagonist. The description of David is the 
Samevas sin chmmrOnet2: 

43. Am Ia dog? Among the Orientals dogs 
are rarely regarded as the companions of man or 
made in any way useful except as scavengers. 
The word “dog” is therefore one of the very 
strongest terms of reproach. Goliath was con- 
fident that he could overcome the strongest war- 
rior of Israel, and felt himself insulted by the 
approach of this youth with a club. 

44. I will give thy flesh unto the birds of 
the heavens. Compare Isa. 18:6 and other pas- 
sages. How could he further emphasize his dis- 
dain of David than to propose to take his body 
and feed it to the birds and wild beasts! 

45. Thou comest to me with a sword, etc. 
David begins his speech with a contrast of their 
material equipment. Jn the name of Jehovah of 
hosts. David knows that he is really better pre- 
pared than the Philistine, and throws back all 
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his taunts with interest. Since the word “hosts” 
is really a part of the divine name many think 
that it is better to transfer the Hebrew word 
into English: Sebaoth. Compare Romans 9: 29. 

46. That all the earth may know that there is 
a God in Israel. David's deed is not only for 
the deliverance of the oppressed Israelites but 
for the glory of Jehovah. 

47. And that this assembly may know. David 
also is intent upon inspiring faith in Jehovah 
on the part of the Israelites themselves who were 
inclined to trust in material equipment. They 
ought not to have been so afraid of the Philis- 
tine giant. 

49. Smote the Philistine in his forehead. It 
seems probable that this was the only vulnerable 
point exposed. Very likely if Goliath had not 
despised David he would have protected him- 
self more thoroughly by his helmet or shield. 

51. And cut off his head. It is probable that 


the giant was only stunned by the stone. David 
immediately follows up his first success, and 
makes sure of his victory. They fled. The 


Philistines were thrown into panic by the over- 
throw of their champion, and did not wait for 
an attack. 

52. To Ga. Gath is evidently intended. The 
fugitives separated, and the Israelites pursued 
and struck theny down to the gates of Gath and 
Ekron, These cities were each about fifteen 
miles distant from the battle field. 

54. And brought it to Jerusalem. This verse 
is doubtless a late insertion. Jerusalem was at 
this time still in the possession of the Jebusites. 

55. As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell. 
Some try to harmonize this incident with the 
latter part of ch. 16 by saying that the king 
pretended ignorance of David, and that Abner 
followed the king’s example; but it hardly seems 
probable that he would swear by the life of the 
king as to what they both knew to be untrue. 

18:3. Then Jonathan and David made a cov- 
enant, because he loved him as is own soul. 
Although Jonathan was himself a warrior of 
no mean ability he was not jealous of David's 
sticcess, and gladly welcomed him to the court 
of Saul. The soldiers over whom David was 
placed and the officers of Saul’s court all re- 
ceived David with favor. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

This is a parable of the way to meet difficulties 
and dangers. Trust implicitly in God, make care- 
ful provision for every emergency, and go boldly 
forward. 

If we meet manfully the lesser dangers and 
difficulties we train ourselves for the greater op- 
portunities. When David did his duty in meet- 
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ing the lion and the bear, he little thought that 
he was equipping himself for a successful en- 
counter with the greatest antagonist of the nation. 


We learn from Goliath that it is folly to des- 
pise our adverseries. 
over their first success in some conflict with 
evil. If David had not gone on to slay the giant 
whom he had stunned the victory would not 
have been worth a great deal. 

We learn from Goliath that it is folly to des- 
pise our adversaries. 

David knew that God could give him the vic- 
tory, but he chose five of the smoothest stones 
that- he could find, 

David was right in going to fight with his 
own weapons. He who goes in borrowed armor 
is pretty sure to come to grief. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


. 


The address of all Seventn-day Baptist missionaries 
in China is West Gate, Shanghai, China. Postage is 
the same as domestic rates. 


Seventh-day Baptists in Syracuse, N. Y., hold Sabbath 
afternoon services at 2.30 o’clock in the hall on the 
second floor of the Lynch building, No. 120 South Salina 
Street. All are cordially invited. 


The Seventh-day Baptist Church of New York City 
holds services at the Memorial Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington Square South. The Sabbath School meets at 
10.45 A. M. Preaching service at 11.30 A. M. A cor- 
dial welcome is extended to all visitors. 


After May rst, 1908, the Seventh-day Baptist Church 
of Chicago will hold regular Sabbath services in room 
913, Masonic Temple, N. E. cor. State and Randolph 


Streets, at 2 o’clock P. M. Strangers are most cor- 
dially welcome. 

The. "Sev enue day LBanptists in Madison, Wis., meet 
regularly Sabbath afternoons at 3 o’clock. A cordial 


invitation is extended to all strangers in the city. For 
place of meeting, inquire of the superintendent, H. W. 
Rood, at 933 Jenifer Street. 


Seventh-day Baptists in Los Angeles meet in Sabbath 
school work every Sabbath at-2 np. m. in Blanchard Hall, 
Broadway, between Second and Third streets. Room on 
ground floor of the Hill Street entrance. Sabbath-keepers 
who may be in Los Angeles are invited to meet with them. 

Natton Severin day Baptist Charen near Powesbury, 
Gloucestershire, England. Sabbath Services:—In_ the 
Chanel at Natton, at 11 A. M., on the second Sabbath 
in April, July, and October; and other times as con- 
veniznt. Every Sabbath at 3 P. M., at Maysling House, 
Oldbury Road, Tewkesbury, residence of Alfred E. 
Aprleton. Friends in the vicinity over the Sabbath are 
cordially invited. 


WANTED. 


A number of Sabbath-keeping young men over 
eighteen years of age for nurse’s training school, 
In writing 
please mention age and line of work in which 
‘ou are interested. BaTTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. th, 
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Seventh Day Baptist 


Convention 


Attend the Annual 
Convention and 
enjoy your vaca- 
tion outing in the 


great vacation land. 


Boulder 
Colorado 


is situated in one of the most picturesque 
regions of the Rockies, in the heart of the 
hills, only a short distance from Denver, 
and the home of the Colorado Chautauqua. 
The Convention meets the latter part of 
August. Very low rates will prevail. For 
further information address 


GEO. C. DILLARD, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
A. T. & S. F. R’y., 377 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LEARN TO PLAY PIANO 
or ORGAN IN ONE HOUR 


If you can’t play by note, we will teach you in one 
hour to play your favorite piece of music by the ‘‘Easy 
Form’’ method. You will then be ready to play at once 
any and all music written in this new method, which is 
so simple that an eight year old child can learn to play 
the piano or organ in an hour without a teacher. Don't 
have a silent organ or piano inthe house any longer. 
Try this method at our expense, 

OUR OFFER: Wewillsend you, express charges 
prepaid by us, a bound portfolio of 100 pieces of popular 
and sacred music in the ‘‘Easy Form’’ method, and our 
Guide to the keyboard and complete simple instruct- 
ions, all you will need to begin playing your favorite 
pieces at once. Try the musicseven days. If you want 
it send us $1.50 within the seven days, and $1.00 a month 
for five months thereafter, If you don’t want it send it 
back to us inthe seven days at our expense. Simply 


write us today and say: ‘I accept your free trial offer 
in 
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My piano or organ has..............068 white keys.” 
(IMPORTANT: Be sure tosay how many white keys 
your instrument has.) Address, 
EASY METHOD MUSIC Co., 
338 Wakash Ave., Chicago 


Religion is the squaring of every 
thought, word, and deed by the eternal 
standards of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
—Henry T. Bailey. 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST SEWING MACHINE 
LIGHT RUNNING 


EWHOM 


i 5 8 


Ifyou want either a Vibrating Shuttle, Rotary 
Shuttle or a Single Thread [Chain Stitch] 
Sewing Machine write to 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
( Orange, Mass. ¢ 
Many sewing machines are made to sell regardless of 
quality, but the New Home is made to wear, 
Our guaranty never runs out. 

Sold by authorized dealers only. 
FOR SALE BY 


Shirley & Johnston, Plainfield, N. J- 


The truest teaching is living; and the 
primary philanthropy is to live a good 
life—Edward H. Griggs. 


A laugh is worth a hundred groans in 
any market.—Charles Lamb. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL 


OMAN’S EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
President—Mrs. S. J. Clarke, Milton, Wis. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. J. B. Morton, Milton, Mis.; 
Mrs. A. R. Crandall, Milton, Wis.; Mrs. L. A. Platts, 
Milton, Wis. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. H. Babcock, Milton, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. L. A. Platts, Milton, 

is. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Geo. R. Boss, Milton, Wis. 

Editor of Woman's Page—Miss Ethel A. 
Leonardsville, N. Y 

Secretary, Eastern Association—Mrs. Anna Randolph, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Secretary, Southeastern 
‘Witter, Salem, W. Va. 

Secretary, Central Association—Miss Ethel A. Haven, 
Leonardsville, N. Y. 

Secretary, Western Association—Mrs. Alice McGibeney, 
R. F. D. No. 1., Friendship, N 


Haven, 


Association—Mrs. EE. A. 


Secretary, Southwestern Association—Mrs. Gr Hae. 
Randolph, Fouke, Ark. 

Secretary, Northwestern Association—Mrs. Nettie 
West, Milton Junction, Wis. 

Secretary, Pacific Coast Association—Mrs. Frank Tits- 


worth, Riverside, Cal. 


ABBATH SCHOOL BOARD. 

President—Esle F. Randolph, Great Kills, N. Y. 
es Vice President—Edward E. Whitford, New York 
ity. 

Recording Secretary—Corliss F. Randolph, 76 South 
Tenth Street, Newark, 

Corresponding Secretary—Royal L. Cottrell, 209 Greene 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—-Charles C. Chipman, 
York City. 

Vice Presidents of the Corporation only—Abert Whit- 
ford, Westerly, R. I.; Ira Lee Cottrell, Leonardsville, 
N. V.: Ahva J. C. Bond, Nile, N. -; Herbert C 
Van Horn, Lost Creek, W. Va.: ; Willard D. Burdick, 
Farina, Ill.; Gideon H. F. Randolph, Fouke, Ark. 

Board of. Trustees—Esle F. Randolph, Corliss F. Ran- 
dolph, Royal L. Cottrell, Charles C. Chipman, George 
B. Shaw, Stephen. Babcock, Edward E. Whitford, Alfred 
C. Prentice, Harry W. Prentice, J. Alfred Wilson, 
Elisha S. Chipman, R. Bertrand Tolbert, Clifford H. 
Coon, Samuel F. Bates, Holly W. Maxson. 

Stated meetings the third First Day of the week in 
September, December, and March, and the first First 
Day of the week in June. 


220 Broadway, New 


OUNG PEOPLE’S EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
President—A. C. Davis, Jr., West Edmeston, N. Y. 
Secretary—A. L. Davis, Verona, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. S. B. Everts; Adams, N. Y. 

General Junior Superintendent—W. G. Rood, North 
Loup, Nebr. 

Contributing Editor of Young People’s Page of the 
RecorDER—Rey. E. D. Van Horn, Alfred Station, N. Y. 

Associational Field Secretaries—-L. Gertrude Stillman, 
Ashaway, R. I.; A. L. Davis, Verona, N. Y.; Mrs. A. E 
Webster, Alfred, NZS ales ws Davis, Milton Niches Wises, 
O. A. Bond, ‘Aberdeen, Ween (C2 (C2  VaneEorn: 
Gentry, Ark. 


OARD. OF LULPPIDSSUPELY AND) MINES- 

TERIAL EMPLOYMENT. 

Ira B. Crandall, President, Westerly, R. I. 
Frank B. Hill, Recording Secretary, Ashaway, R. I. 
Rev. E. B. Saunders, Corresponding Secreatry, Asha- 

way, R. I. 
Associational Secretaries—Stephen Babcock, Eastern, 
48 Livingston Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; Dr. A. Davis, 
Jr., Central, West Edmeston, N. Y.; W. C. Whitford, 
Western, Alfred, INGLY Es Was: Griffin, Northwestern, 
Nortonville, Kans.; F, Ife Ehret, Southeastern, Salem, 
pee Viai.* R. Potter, Southwestern, Hammond, La. 
The work of this Board is to help pastorless churches 
in finding and obtaining pastors, and unemployed min- 


isters among us to find employment. , 
The Board will not obtrude information, help or 
advice unon any church or persons, but give it when 


asked. The first three persons named in the Board 
will be its working force, being located near each other. 

The Associational Secretaries will keep the working 
force of the Board informed in regard to the pastorless 
churches and unemployed ministers in their respective 
Associations, and give whatever aid and counsel they can. 

All correspondence with the Board, either through its 
Corresponding Secretary or Associational Secretaries will 
be strictly confidential. 


EVENTH-DAY BAPTIST BUREAU OF EMPLOY.- 
MENT AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
President—W. M. Davis, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice President—W. H. Greenman, Milton Junction, 
is. 
Secretaries—L. K. Burdick, Battle Creek, Mich; O. S. 
Rogers, Plainfield, N. J. 
Associational  Secretaries—Wardner Davis, Salem, 
Wi Vain G@ Seaton Bord, plsinneld Red DreswnCs 


Maxson, 22 Grant St., Utica, N. Y. W. Maxson, 
Alfred, N. Y.; Kk. Davis, Milton, Wis. ; R. 
Saunders, Hammond, La. 

Under control of General Conference. Denominational 


in scope and purpose. Inclose stamp for reply. 


HE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST 
MEMORIAL FUND. 
H. M. Maxson, President, Plainfield, N. J. 
D. E. Titswortu, Vice President, Plainfield, N. J. 
W. C. Hussarp, Secretary, Plainfield, ‘i 
JoserpH A. Husparp, areasurer, Plainfield, N. af 
Gifts for all Denominational Interests solicited. 


Prompt payment of all obligations requested. 


Alfred, N. Y. 


LFRED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Rey. A. E. Main, Dean. 
The next year opens Tuesday, Sept 15, 1908. 


New York City 


ERBERT G. WHIPPLE, 
CouNsELLOR-AT-LAW. 


220 Broadway. St. Paul Building. 


C. CHIPMAN, 
ARCHITECT. 


220 Broadway. St. Paul Building. 


INAS Nils JORIS ICL) IBS IDS Sep 
“Tire NorTHport.” 
76 West 103d Street. 


H 
C. 
H 


LERED CAREYLE) (PRENTICE, M. D:, 
226 West 78th Street. 


Hours: 1-3 and 6-7. 


RRA S. Been ae Special Agent, 
Murua Benerit Lire Ins. Co., 
137 Broadway. Mel. 6548 Cort: 


A 
O 


Utica, N. Y. 


D*® S. C. MAXSON, 


Office, 225 Genesee Street. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
Suite 510 and 512, Tacoma Bldg., 
131 LaSalle St. Telephorie Main 3141. Chicago, Il. 


Bee an F. LANGWORTHY, 


Plainfield, N. J. 


CounsELLor-AT-Law. 
Supreme Court Commissioner, etc. 


NNT M. STILLMAN, 


